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(See Directions^) 

Rule taken mason aught rude spoken lesson eight 
true given person straight gru'-elfrozen reason plough 
ru'-in broken button taught mutton freight in-trude' 
raven tru'-ant cotton bough ripen. 

EXERCISER 

The mason has taken the rude stone which lay 
here, and broken it to pie'-ces. He ap-plies' his rule 
to see if it is straigl^t. Do not take aught that be- 
longs' to an'-y of these cru^-el boys ; for they will 
then have reason to fall out with us. They are sure 
to come to ru'-in ; for they waste and spoil eV-er-y 
thing that is given to them. They do not learn 
their lessons, when in school, and they pre-vent' ev'- 
er-y person near them from leam'-ing. One of 
them tore a button off my coat, and next day he 
played the tru'-ant. When he was sick he got 
gru^-el to drink; and his pa-pa' gave him eight 
grapes, which he said would do him no harm, as he 
was much bet'-ter. When he was al-lowed' to eat 
mutton he thought it ver'-y nice. 



That man holds the plough in the fur'-row, and 
the hors^-es draw it a^ong' af'-ter them. There is 
a raven fly'-ing a-eross' the field : he is look'-ing 
for food, ^hen t%^ gifcniiid is ftoien hard, the 
plough can'-not be em-ployed' ; and when it is wet 
with rain or melt'-ed snow, no seed can be sown. 

Some boys and girlf are - taught to spin cotton 
when they are ver -y young. It is true they earn a 
small sum by it to help to sup-ply' them-selves' with 
food, but their health is much hurt by so mueH 
con-fine'-ment. 

Cotton is got from a^ant which grdws and ripens 
in the fields. We will not in-trude' up-on' those 
men, who seem to be much en-gaged^ They are 
pre-pa'-ring these goods to freight a ship with. 



^'«« -«-. — 



EXCEIPTIONS. 

Wom*-an doubt mon'-ey aF-ways motV-^r fa'-dfier 
broth'-er fruit saun-'-teted bought half '-pen-ny re- 
ceived' thr^ trouble most al'-most world. 

N - • • r r • • 

-• . • > , < - . _ . 4 

- , VOM L0V«BOdK. 

Tom Love'^book was a ver'-y de^'-er boy ; Ti^ 
Was vet*-Jr youfag wheii he welit to school, and by 
hiS'frreat at-ten'-tion he soon be-came'the h^ad of 
his ciaiSs. See, be is now gb'-bg home af'-ter mor'- 
ning school hours, his slate well filled with sums^ 
He i^ walk'-ing «-way' with-out' 6eeMng that he ik 
car'-ry-ing his bag turned up'-side down ; his Lat'-iii 



book has fallen out, and that good dd wom'-an is 
ga-ing to pick it up and give it to him ; no doubt 
he win thank hex v^-y much, and give her a pen'- 
ny for her pains. He is not so fool'-ish af some 
boys I kn6w, who spend all their mon'-ey in gin'- 
ger-bread; for this reason he. has aV-ways a pen'-ny 
at hand to give in char'-i-ty, or to re-ward' an'-y 
bod'^y who doe$ him a kind -ness. 



EiUERciSE s.— What kind of a boy was Tom Lovefoook ? When 

lo^ 

^ jg. „ — „ 

What will he give bdr for her pains ? What does he do with his 



did he go to school ? How did he become the head of bis class ? 
How did he carry his bag ? What is the old woman going to do ? 



money ? 

CIVIL FRANK. 

Lit'-tle Fran'-cis Brown was so well known for his 
civ'-il man^'-ners and good con -duct, that he was 
called Civ'-il Frank by all the vilMa-gers. He 
lived with his moth'-er in a lit^-tle farm house; 
and it yas his de-light', af'-ter feeding the pigs and 
poul'-try, and milk'-ing the cow, to go and sit on a 
stile and see the sun set, which he thought the fi'- 
nest sight in the world. A gen'-tle-man one day 
passed by, as Fran'-cis was en-joy'-ing his eve^-ning 
treat, and was so struck with Civ'-il Frank's man^- 
ner, that he went home with him to his moth'-er's 
cot'-tage, and prom'-ised to send him ev^-er-y year a 
jpres'-ent of books and mon'-ey. 

ExEBGisss. — Why was Francis Brown called Civil Frank ? 
WTiere did he live ? What did he delight to do ? What did he 
think the finest sight in the world ? What did a gendeman pro- 
mise to send him every year ? 

a2 







• Fan^^ny C!bei^^ry-dieek was ait'rtiiig ai din'-ner 
^itfat hcT faf-tli^ Mad niotbf-et) and her biKith'^er 
Oiarl^i 6iye me" some br&ad, said abe. Mj dear, 
siid bar iii6th^*er/ (bat is not tbe way to ob-tain' 
IfhiA fon Wfittt ; yoa^bould add) if you please, and 
yoa Would ha^e it in^-^t^t-ly ; but Fan^-ny pout^ed« 
and her moth^«-er sent ber from tb^ ta'*-ble; so she 
wen,t to tbe bow'-^ in. tho garden and be-gan^ to 
cry. Af-t<jr dfn'riier, h^r brotb'-«r Charles, in-st^ad' 
of eat'-ing his'share of fruit, car'-ried a peaeh to his 
sis'-ter^ and then led her back to the room, where 
she prom'-ise<^ her rooth'-er n^y^-er to be-have' so 
m,a.gain'. , \^ 

Exercises. — What was Faiiny Cherry-cheek doing ? What 
liiA sh« j»7 ? ;WbM ftM b«v mother mivpr? Wh^t did Fannv 
then do. and whore did she. ^o f What ifd net brother Charles do ? 
What did she jtaomlafi t6 her mother 3 

* r 

THE BOYS A27II,TIi£ BLIXP QEGGAR. 

I will tell you a st6*-ry a-boutf twp lit'-tle boys, 
Sam and Har'-ry, 't)ne fine sum'-mer day, Sam 
was walk'-ing home fropa sqhool, o'-ver the fields. 
He saun'-tered. ^low'-ly a-long^, for it was ver'-y 
pleas'-ant, and he w^s read'-ing in a pret'-ty sto'-ry 
book, which he had, just bought with'jis week's 
inon'-ey, and some'-times he l^y down un'-der a 
feree and read, and the .birds sung.o'-ver his head, 
and he was a bap^-py lit'-tle boy. Well, at lengthy be 
got o'-ver a stile and came ih'-to the. high road, and 
there was a. gate a-cross' the road, and a bHnd beg^^ 



g»r stood hold'niDg the gatje openy and said, Ptay 
be-st6w' a hidf -pen-ny. But Sani gave him noth^'-ing. 
What ! did Sam give the poor blind beg^-gar noth'- 
ing P No, be-cause' he had noth'-ing to give ; for^ 
as I told you, he had spent his mon'-ey. So he 
walked through, and looked rath'-er sor^-ry. And in 
a min'-ute or two af'-ter-wards, a smart cur'-ri-cle 
came dri'-ving down to the gate, and Har'-ry and 
his mam-ma^ were in it. And the bimd man stood 
and held his hat. Let Us give the poor blind man 
some'-thing said Har'-ry im-me'-di-ate-ly to his 
mam-ma'. So his mank-rta' gave him some half- 
ptoee whi^ isbe had just xe-oeived' fiom the last 
tvoaT-pibe num. And Har'-ry.took tftem tHrgiply^ 
but iuHBtead'of put'-ting tlieinin^-*to the pootma&^f hat 
whidi he hold for them, he thn>3^ the whole of them, 
as far as he could 8cat'**ter them, ia^-to the hedge. 
The poor man could not find them there, you 
know, and seemed ver'-ry dis^on-tent'-*ed ; but Sam, 
^fao bad .turned his head to look at the fine cur'-ii-'cle^ 
aaw HarVry fling the balf->pence, and canke back, 
and looked for them in .the hedge, and in the grassy 
and.jdl ,a-bdut', til^.on^ bygone, he had found jail 
ibe half^rjjencejiand be^sideai' .the troabU be hiid, it 
took him s<i mudi ttme.tha^ he al'-most lost his 
din^-oer by com'4i)g too'late. . . 
. . Now, piay, which do you think wacf most <kind to 
the poor blind, man, /Har^-ry or Sam ?. I know 
yer'-y wellwhick he thanked most in his hearf 
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. KxERC I BE s.*- Whither was Sam walking ? What was he read- 
ing ? Who stood holding the gate open ? What did the beg^r 
say P Did Sam give him anything ? Who were in the curricle 
that came driving down to the gate ?' What did Harry say to his 
mamnna ? What, did he do with the halfoence ? What kind ac- 
tion did Sam do to the blind beggar ? Which do you think was 
most kind to the poor man ? 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Touched cor-our ought an-oth'-er beau'-ti-ful bo'- 
som a-mong' lose brought nei'-ther chirped moved 
stir often to-geth'-er talk climbed hun'-ger re-prov'- 
ing evil peo'-ple whom work pa'-tience. 



THE LITTLE 6IHL AND H£R KITT£;N. 

- There was a lit'-tle girl who loved veir'-y dear^-ly 
to run through the mead'-^ws and watch th^ but^- 
ter-flies, that she saw fly'-ing a-bout', or rest'^ing on 
the bright gay flow'-ers in the hed^>-ges. But she 
al'^ways found that as soon as she toudied them, their 
wings lost all their pret'-ty coF-our, and were some'- 
times even rent and broken if she held them ev'-er 
so gentUy. She was, as she ought to have been, 
so vexed at this, that s^e de-ter'-mined to catch no 
more but'-ter-flies, but to be con-tent' with see'-ing 
them skim from one flow'^er to an-oth'-er, and to 
stand JEind look at them while they opened and shut 
their beau^-ti-ful wings in the sun. But though 
but'-ter-flies^ wings could be so soon broken and 
spoiled, birds^ wings, she thought, could not; and it 
would be a great deal beV-ter, she said to her-sclf ', to 
have pret'-ty young birds in her hand that might be 



ft 

toadied; ivilh^oiit'^ Uurm,. a^ woold in tims img ta 
iixky dian thi gay'^st but^-tee-flies that weie e^*ar 
seeiL 

And 80 [she pre^y^aled^ob some ime to gei lec'ar 
nest full of young lin'-nets, out of a thick heflg^ 
^hibh idle took and ^ut a«^in^' Irar bo'^^aooa^ and 
diint &d' thfndV ti^ ishe thought, ihty Vovld be modi 
hap^-pirer irbh haAlaaL tlejr.we&e a-niM9gf rtbcr 
biaach'^ef andleaVcEi cxf the tieee/ JBut when the 
tid'-Uid Ati^ Uck, aP-tar, Aior. had bclen aeek'-ing 
fiiodfor her young, and Spnnd her nect go«e, alie 
inadeawh a 9fid tmt'*tertkig..tfaat th&fif-tle gudfdU 
yet'-y sor'-fy, ^i|id be-gaif to think^ diat thdngh the 
younj^'onea in%&it be glad to.have eudL a uids neton 
bed^ks «he laad^ilieiii inalit'-tlecage, theicinodi'-cff 
mmat^fae vof'^ gneved to' lose tfaeni> and so idie 
iv^at to bed'iimf near «o glad lit hiVAag the yomig 
bi»& as ^ was at first. 

Whc^ she' got up is the mar'-mog she ir^t td 
kok at tb^, and <s^if-iy thcAn some fik)fl, and she 
thiou^f.perJu^. the old bud has f or^g6f tlietn by 
this^itbfe^ but ^^ waa no' anc^ tbii^; for 'die Vae 
f y'-ing batk^^Wineds and fi>r^.>Wards he^^ the win^ 
dOw where the cage atood> md would hove come 
^piite intar bid not itfome one fHght'-ed her. When 
she put faer hands into the eage with the orumbs e£ 
bread she bad brought, she hoped the lif *tle lin^nets 
would put up their beaks, and shake their wings, 
Mi take the food. But they neiT-ther ehirped n^ 
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moved, and she was ver^-y vexed, and touched them 
with her hand a-gain' and a-gain' to make them stir, 
but they would not ; and then she thought she would 
take tliem out, and so she did, and they were all 
dSad. 

When she saw this she cried, and found she had 
been veiZ-y cru'-el, and said she would nev'-er take 
poor lit'-tle birds a-gain' from their moth'-er. But 
aP-ter a few days she .was a-gain' wish'-ing to have 
some'-thing to play with, and to make fcmd of; and 
she was so luck'-y as to find a num^-ber of lit'-tle 
kittens which an old cat was bring'-ing up in a cor'- 
ner by the Idtch'-en fire. So she begged her mam- 
ma' to let her have one, which she did, and she ran 
im-me'-di*isite-ly and took the pret^-ti-est she could 
see, and went arway' with it. But she had not long 
had it in her arms when the moth'-er came af'-ter 
her, and mew'-ing and look^-ing up at her, seemed 
to beg that she would set it down and let it go back 
in'-to the kitch'-en. And the good lit'-tle girl re- 
mem'-bered the poor birds, and would not for the 
world be so cru'-^largain'; and she let the kitten 
go, but wias soon af'-ter re-ward'-ed by find^-ing it 
grown ver'-y strong, and that it was read'-y of its 
own ac-cord^ to leave the old cat, and so she had it 
a-gain', and a nice lit^-tle thing it was all its life. 

ExEBCisEs What did the little girl love to do ? What happen- 
ed to the butterflies when she touched them ? What did she deter- 
mine to do? What did she again wish to have? What did she 
prevail on gome one to get her r What did the old bird do when she 
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found her nest gone ? What did the girl think ? What did shctdo 
in the morning? Where was the old bird flying ? What had be» 
come of. the young birds ? What did the girl next wish to have ? 
What did the old cat do ? Did the good girl let the bitten go ? 
Was she afterwards rewarded for this f 

THE LITTLE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

One day, a lit'-tle boy and a lit'-tle girl a-greed' 
to take some fruit which their moth^-er had set by ; 
so they took the fruit a-way', with-out' an^-y bod'-y 
see'-ing them, and they were go'-ing to eat it ; but 
the lit'-tle boy thought they had done wrong, and 
told his sis'-ter they had bet'-ter car'-ry the fruit 
back a-gain''; be-cause' he be-lieved', though no 
bod'-y else saw them, yet God saw them. So they 
did car'-ry the friiit back a-gain', and the lit'-tle girl 
af -ter-wards often re-mem'-bered, that ev'-er-y thing 
we do is seen by God. So she re-mem'-bered this, 
and tried to be a good child. ' 

Some time af -ter this, slie was taken ill and died ; 
but be-fore' she died, she felt ver^-y hap'-py, and 
was will'-ing to die, be-cause' she thought she would 
go to heaven. 

One day^ while she was ill, she said, she used to 
love to be with Su''-san ver^-y much : for I re-mem'- 
ber, one night, when we were go'-ing to bed to- 
geth'-er, she said to me, do not let us talk an'-y 
more ; for I al'-ways love to lie still a while, be-fore' 
I go to sleep, to con-sid'-er how I have spent the 
day, that I may be sor'-ry for what I have done 
a-miss' And she said, she wished her broth'-ers and 
sis'-ters would do so too. 

9 
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fixeScissB — ^^hat did llie little boy and girl agwe to do ? What 
didtheboy lay to his sister? What did they then do ? Whatbiti 
fMme of the little gh>l ? How did she feel before she died ? Why 
did she lo^e to lie stfiS a while before going to sleep ? 

TH£ AMEHIC^K BOY. 

There was once 4 W-tle boy-, who lived in A-mer'- 
i-ca, and oae day, when he was seat out an er'- 
cand, he saw a bird that had youn^ one§ in lier Hest^ 
and she flew a^bout', be'-ing a-fraid' he would hurt 
them : he threw a stone at her, which hit her^ and 

• 

site fell down dead« At first he was pleased, but h^ 
/ioon be-came' yer^-y soy'-^y. for what he had done^ 
aoil thought be had bees a ver'-y eru^-i^I boy, to kiU 
PA in'-noHcent crea'-ture, while she was ta'-king cax^ 
4>f her yauog ones ; and he thought, that* the poor 
Ut'^tle birds would now di&y for: want of their moth^-er 
to feed them. 

So he climbed up the tree and killed the young 
birds; t^nk'-ing that was bet'-t^ than to let them 
die of hui^-ger. But he could not help tl^nk'-in^ 
how cru^-el he had been, and was ver^-y much tr^i^blecj. 

Af'-^er-'waidsy his'pwtt mind re-|Hroy'-ing him for 
the evil he had done, and try^-ing to do what was 
right, he be-came' a good man, and ver'-y kind to 
peo'-ple in trouUe. Bict if he bad gope on do'-ing 
what he knew was wctng^ he would have be-qome' a 
wick'-ed man. , 

^Exencs^-WhAir did dier^merieaQ %of ie» w|eiy fae m^ idbt 
on an errand ? .What did he do to the bird ? Was he sotry fbr 
what he had done? What did hfe Umb do to the youi^ hMtf 
What did he afterwards become ? 

8 
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(9ee Ditections*) 
Finn' cnade listen gird rustle smirk fasten biur'-ley 
mirth whistle chim'-^y flirt hasten thirst'-y val^-Iey 
chasten thir'-ty. bristle whirl parsMey drf-cle in-firm' 
tur'-key. 

EX£BCI8^S. 

That girl has come from' the castle whi^ we see 
on that high rock. How firm'-lyit stands ! A higb 
wall en-cii^H^Ies it» and sor^diers Uyein it. The val'* 

9 

ley be-low'* is. plant'<«4/^i^\^ great ya^ri'-e*ty of 
.young tree% and plapts^ and shru^4,,whidi all look 
ifer'-y love'-ly.' The. cbim'^ney of. that tall house 
jBCSids put a greit deal of smoke. I hope, that none 
pf the. for'rni-ture has caught fire. These jmen 
hasten to see what is the mat'-ter. ' . - 

We will go round the rock and listen to the mu'^sic 
o^the band. I dare say there- are thir'-ty men in 
tbe band.' We will not stay long, as I am thirsf-y, 
and I wish to have some warm milk to drink. 
Fasten this feath^^r in my hat That tur^-key has 
dropped it ^m^ his wing. ; He is picking up seeds 
,of baf-ky that have been scat'i-tered on the ground 
.for him to eat. . 

That boy lias a smirkMng coun'-te-na^ce. H^ 
.is pull'-ing up the weedf^ , be-cause' they pre- vent' 
the pars'-ley fro^ grow'-ing. Our Jane is a fHrt : 
^e is go'^ing to It'-a-ly to see ^ the fine things 
there, and when she comes hpme, she will tell us all 
a-bouf them. If we whirl round quick'-ly we shall 

B 
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fall o'-ver the rock. My do^ has left us : I will 
whisde, and he will soottoome to iia. He makes the 
leayes rustle as he mns a4o]ig^. 

A STORY ABOUT A GOOD Olttt. 

One day as Fan'-ny was sif-ting with her 
inoth'-*er spin'^ning, she some'^times let her wheel 
stand still and looked through the win'-dow. The 
day was £ne, the stm shone, and the ground 
looked gay with snow'-drops, and gold'-K^ups, and 
vi'-o-lets ; and the Bt'-tle birds were sing'-ing and 
tak^-ing care of their young ones; and there werie 
some chil^-dren run'^ning a-bout^ and pli^-ing 
near the win'^ddw. I should like to go and play 
with those chiF-dren, whom you see run'-ning a*bout' 
so mer'-ri-ly, said Fan'-ny to her motV-CT. 

As Fan'-ny was rer'-y young, her Morfi'-er was 
sor'-ry that she could not let her go ; but they were 
60 poor, that they were o-bUged' to spin and knit 
from mor'-ning till night, to earn mon'-ey to buy 
food and clothes, and to pay for a lit^^tle house to 
live in, Fan'-ny, said her moth^-er, I know it is 
Tcr'-y Jiard for a Kf -tie girl Hke you to be o-bliged^ to 
sit all day and work, and to see otV-er ch^^Mi play'- 
ing and not to go and play a fit'-tle with them ; but 
you kndw, my dear, vre are ver^-y poor, and h&re 
noth'-mg but what we wodc for. You must be good, 
and work as much as you can. If you do not, we 
shall have noth'-ing to eat ; and you see, my deslSr 
«^hild, I work too, and do aH that I can. 
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■ .Fan'-ny kiiew tbtt wbet h&t motfa'-er said was 
tnie, and she did hot ask an'-y more aJiout' go'-mg 
to play ; and she took care not to let her moth'-«r. 
see the tears that came in -to her eyes ; be^eauaei'. 
die thought that would onMy ghre her more pain^ 
and per-iiaps' nuike her cry too. And Fan'^ny 
though that as she must work, it was bet'-ter not 
to fret a-bout' what could not be helped ; and diat 
she would be hap^vpy, and think of noth'-ing but 
beVing good and faelp'oing her poor moth'-er. 
When^er'-er her lit -de com*^n'-ions used to eoaoe 
and ask her to play a lit^-tle with thern^ she af ^ways 
told them she had not time* for that she must stay 
at home and help her moth^«-er. 

As fVm'«ny grew old^^ejr her moth'-pi? grow weak'* 
«r» «nd less iik'-Ue to work.* Poor Fan'^ny wms 
oAMgedf to. work so miieh the more^ that Irormoth^ 
er might some'-times have a lit'-tle rest^ and a good 
meal to strengthen hen The moth^-^r be-came' at last 
quite ill^ and lay airways in bed^ and •could do noth'« 
ii^. Fan'-ny nursed hex with the great^-est care, 
and if it ev'-er happened, that, from great pain, she 
was cross or im-pa'-tient, she bore it with die great'* 
est good na'-tuie ; she fetched her things to make 
her well, and often sat up all the night to work for 
mon''-ey, and to watch and nurse her moth'««r. ' At 
last Fan'»ny^8 moth'-er be^came' so bad, and want^^ 
ed so much nuxsMng that Fan'-ny had'no time to knit 
or spin, but she took the best of her clothes and aol^' 
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then. She was ver^y sor^Hyjtd'let tUeiQ go,. but 
this good girl knew ihht it was hir du/^ty to take 
Gssre of her poor inoth'^r, when ahe was ill and "had 
no bod'-y else to keep her. EvVer-y bne who knew 
Fan^^ny.was sur-prised' that such a child eouM bear 
so.much, 'and with so mudi jpa^-tience ; fo she was. 
alWays good na^-tured and ney^^er coniF^aJli^ to 
an'-ybod'-y. ^ ..;,.; 

: Soon af '-ter Fan'-ny^s moth'-er diad^ anid mvo^^y 
persons who l^ad seen her 'gdod^-^nags' wwld, have' 
taken her for a sieK-vant; for they said -they were 
sure she must be ver^-y good inev'^et^y thidg^ be< 
(»use'. fidbe had been so good to her tn«th'-er ; . There 
was near to the place where Fah'-ny had livedo a 
ver^^ rich W-dyv irfm JmuI watched, for a Icmg time, 
3Md had seen all her • good'-ness ; but had 'nev'-sr' 
said anf-y thing to an'-y one. This la'^dy, now 
that Fan^-ny was with-out' a molh'-er, or an'-y 
finebd, said she should be no ohe^s ser'-vant ; but 
shouM come and live in her house, and be kept Hke 
her oWn child: and Fan'-ny went and lived in. tiie 
house of this good la'-dy. When the la'-dy died, 
she left all' her mon -ey, apd her clothes, and her 
house, and ev^-er-y thing that she. had, to Fan'-ny. 
Fan'-ny often used to re-mem'-ber the time when 
she was o-bHged^ to. sit and 'knit and spin, from 
moi^-ning.to night ; and she spent a great deal of 
her! wealth in help'4ng and re;ward'-^iiig good chil - 
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Kx^«^i9C«*^Wli«i did Fanny umtHmm do #&tii tb* w$b 
epinnuiff^ What did she say to her mother? What answer did 
hflr motter five ? Did Fanoy aak any more to i^o to play ? What 

did she say to her companions ? What was Fanny omiffed to do on 
account of her BiOtKer** age and weakness ? How did Fanny nuzse 
ktf mother ? M'^hatdid she do when she had no time to knit or spin ? 
Who took care of Fanny after her mother's death ? What did the 
lady leave to- her ? How did Fanny spend a great deal of her wealth ? 

EXCEPTIONS. 

E-nough' John busF-ness won'-der spe'-des coiu/- 
try dirt sup-port^ sir cov'-ered Britain sport path an'- 
Jde month oh wor'-shipped de-mand'-ed re-cov'-er-y 
dis-cov'-ered con-ceived' hu'-mour ei'-ther com'-fort. 

INDUSTRY AND IDLENKSS* 

James, though oii^4y six years old, loved ga'-ing 
to school. When his moth'^er a-wolce^ him in the 
mor'-ning^ he arrose' in^-stant-ly, and then washed 
and combed him-self^. While at school he kept 
qoi'-et-ly in his place, and paid at-ten'-tion to all 
that the m&s'-ter said : when he asked him a quests- 
ion, he re-plied' mod'-66(4y, but in a voice loud 
e^nough' to be heard disrtinctMy, and al'^wys 
looked at htm while he spoke. So good a boyeould 
not fail to please his mas'-ter, who took de-lighl/ in 
ieachMng him, and be ver^-y soon iSamed to fead$ 
iToT he took pains with what-ev'-er he «p-plied' to. 
James was be-loved' by all his scbool'-^l-ldws, and 
ev'-er-y one wished to be-come' like him. 
' John^ on the con'-tnnry, al^-ways cried when he 
was sent to school, and was gen'-er-al-ly there too 
late in the mor'-ning, and aT-ter all ike oth^-er boys. 

b2 
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When an'-y of the boys were reading, 
of pay'-ing at-ten^^tion to it, he would be sta'^ 
ling a-bout" heie and thore^ oi talk'-ing to those who 
were mind'-ing their bu^i^-ness, and so in^ter-rupt" 
thetn that they could hard'-ly go on. When his 
mas'-ter was ex-pl^'-ii>g an'-y thing that might 
have in-8truct'-ed him, he nev^-er list^ed to it, and 
thus lost all the ben'-e-fit his kind pa'-rentfe in-tend'- 
ed him when they put hioi to school. 

No won'-der that John was dis-liked^ and shunned 
by his com-panMons, and that he re-mained' ig'-no- 
rant and i'-dle dl his life. 

£xs]|ciBS8.-^To what plaee 4id Jamet l<iT0 to go ?• Wliat did 
he do vx the morning ? How did he act at school ? Did he. please 
his master ? By whom was he beloved ? What did John do when 
he WM sent to school ? W^^t did he do when th^ boys were read- 
ing ? When the mastet was explaining any thing, did he listen to 
him ? What was no wondet: respecting John ? ' 

OF MAETIKS AKP 3WALI«0WS. 

There are four spe'-ci^ of tjie^ irvrid'-Jow kind 

4. 

known . in this colin^-try :^-Ae bomfe mar'^-tin, the 
BWar*ldw; the swift, and the b^nk mar -tin, each of 
which has hA'-its pe-cu'-li-ar to it-self. The sw4'- 
low is the first that makes its ap-pear'-ance in spring. 
It. may be known from the oth'-er spe'-cies, by the 
length and fork-ed-ness of its taU. It fre'-quent-ly 
builds in cbim''-neys, five or six feet from the top ; 
nd doubt, for the sake of warmth. The nest of the 
swal'^o^ con-sists' of a shdl oom-poiSfpd' of dirt, mix- 
ed with short pie^-c^s of 3ir(iF9 aq^ lined wit^ fine 
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grass and f Sath'^^ers. Theiif food con-fists' of flies^ 
goatSi and oth'-er in'-sects ; and they drink as they 
fly a-long', sip'-ping the sur'-face of the wa'-ter. 
This lit'-tle hird is an ex'-ceHent pat'-tem of in'- 
dus-try and af-fec'-tion ;, for while their young ones 
re-qpiire' sup-port', they spend the whole day in sup- 
piy'-ing them with food. There is rare'-ly one of 
these birds to be seen af '-ter the mid'-dle of Oc-to'- 
ber ; but to what re'-gions they fly is not ex-act'-ly 
known. Sir Charles Wa'-ger, re-tum'4ng up the 
Brit'-ish chan'-nel) in the spring of the .year, fell in 
with a large flock of swaMows, which set'-tled on 
the rigg^-ing of his ship, like a swarm of bees. They 
jHrere so tired, that man'-y were taken, by the hand; 
and, af'-ter rest'-ing for the night, they re-newed' 
their flight in the mor'-ning. The house mar'-tin 
may be known from the oth'-er kinds, by hav'-ing its 
legs ooy'-ered with f eath'-ers quite down to its toes. 

The swift is the lar'-gest of the swalMow kin,d 
found in Britain. It may be known by the pe-cu'- 
li-ar for-ma'-tion of the foot, which is so dis-posed', 
as to car'-ry all its four toes for'- ward. 

Bank or sand mar'-tins bore a round hole in the 
sand, in a wind'-ing di-rec'-tion, and a-bout' two feet 
deep : at the fur'-ther end of this buf-row they form 
their nest. 

. X1XEBCI8E8. — How many epedes of the iwallow kind are known 
in thi9 country ? Name them. Where does the swallow frequently 
buiU ksnest r Of what Is the neat composed ? Of what does itt 
food consist ? Of what is this Utile bird an excellent pattern ? After 
what time pK these Inrds rarely to be seen ? What happened to Sir 



Charles Wagar f War may the faonse mftrcia he knovm ftBttithif 
oU)«r kind« f M^hich is the largest of the swallow kind found in 
Britain f How may it be known ? How do sand martins form their 
nests? 

HEVRY AND EBWABD. 

Hcn'-ry and Ed'-ward were two clev'-er lit'-tle 
l)oy8, and not at all 111 na'^tured ; but they weire 
ver'-y fond of sport, and they did not care wheth'-er 
peo'-ple were hurt or not, pro-vi'-ded they could but 
laugh. So one fine fium'-mer^s day, when th^y had 
said their lessons, they took a walk tbt'ou^ the 
long grass in the mead'-ows. Hen'-ry be-gan^. to 
blow the heads of the fiow^-ers; and the fSath^-ere(i 
seeds flew in the wind like ar'-rows, but Ed^<-ward 
said, Let us tie the' grlEtss ; it will be yer'-y good 
sport to' tie the long grass o'-ver the ^Ath, and to 
see peo'-ple tum'-ble ulnion' their no'-ses as they run 
a-long', and do not sus-pect' an'-y thing of the mat'- 
tcr. So they tied it in sev'-er-al pla'-ces, and then 
hid them-selves' to see who would pass. 

Pres'-ent-ly' afar'^mer^sboy camethid^-ging a-long', 
and down he lutn'-bl^, and lay sprawF-ing on the 
ground ; how-ev'-er, he had noth'-ihg to do but get 
up argain', so there was toot much harm done this 
time- Then there came Su'-san the mllk'-maid, 
trip'-ping a-long' with the milk'-pail up-on' het 
shoul'-ders, and sing'-ing like a lark. When her 
foot istruck a-gainst' the place whore the grass was 
tied, down she came with her pail ratt'-ling a4M)ut^ 
her shoul^-4Qis^ «n^ l^rmflk wivs aU sj^t up-on' tb« 
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ground. Thjeh Ed'-ward said, poor Su'-san, I think 
I should not Uke to be served so my-self, tet us 
un-tie' the grass. No, no, said Hen'-ryj if the milk 
is spilt there are some pigs that will lick it up, let 
us have some more fon : I see a man run^-ning a- 
long' as if he were ruri'-ning for a wa'-ger. 1 am 
sure he will fall up-on' his nose. And so the man 
did, and Hai'*-ry and Ed'-ward both laughed ; but 
when the man did not get up a-gain' they be-gan' to 
be frightened, and went up to him and asked him 
if he was hurt. O mas'-ters, said the man, some 
thoughtless boys, I do not know who they are, 
have tied the grass to-geth'-er o'-ver the path, and 
as I was run'-ning with all my might it threw me 
down, and I have sprained my an'-kle, so that I shall 

iiut be a'-Mc tu vTAlk for a month. 

I am ver'-y sor'-ry, said Ed'-ward ; have you a 
great deal of pain ? O yes, said the man, but that I 
do not mind ; but I was go'-ing in a great hur'-ry 
to fetch a sur'r^eon to bleed a gen'-tle-man, who is 
in a fit, and they say he will die if he is not bled. 
Then Ed'-ward and Hen'-ry both turned pale as 
ash'-es, and said, where does the sur'-geon live ? we 
will go for him, we will run all the way. He lives 
at the next town, said the man : but it is a mile off, 
and you can'-not run so fast as I should have done; 
you are on'-ly boys. Where must we tell the sur'- 
geon to come to ? said Hen'-ry. He must come to 
the white house at the end of the long ches'-nu* 
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iiv'-0-nae» said the -mapi' ; he k % X^f-y good geii^-. 
tie-man that lives there.. O^ jt, k paipa' 1 it is otii; 
dearpa^pm' ! said.t^e tvro Iboy^. . .Oh pa-pa' VriUdie^# 
vhate Kiu$t wef do i : \ . 

. I do npt know .wj^etfe4-4r their pa^pa' died orjioW 
I betlieye' he go^^flU a-gtiin' ; hvLt I axxk stlr^ pf one; 
^hii^^ that Ed'^ard and JJon-ry riet'-et tied ll»e: 
grass to thiow j^'fplc^ down a^ain' ad. Ipng.'as thi^y 
Bved. 

ExBRcisEs. — What kind of bpy< were Henrr aqd Edward? 
How did H^farjr arouse himself Hi his walk'? What did Edwaid 
propose to do ? What fiappened ix^ the faoDer's boy ? W^at bap*; 
pened to 'Siisan the milkmaid ? Who next fell over' the tied grass ?' 
>ybv WM be niimiag.for a mitgoon ? 0id ^enry aad JSdwam mfk 
ije the gtass again ? , . 

« 

(See Directiioms.) ' 
. Meth'-od sel'-dom gal'-lop ri'-ot faith'-ful fa^-vour 
gam^-bol lem^-oh tu^-tor mind^-fidna^-lowblos'-som 
bish-'-op plMot la^-bour i'-dol ser^-mon doc'-tor bot - 
foUn vag^-gon play'-fti ran'-som. . 

sxsncisES. 

Tom sel'-dom takes a prop^-er meth^-od of load'- 
ing his wag^-goh; He throws thmgs at ran^-dom 
up-on^ it^ and l^en they^ are spoQed or tum^-ble off. 
He should first pack them well in the bqt^-tom; and 
by that meanf it would hold more. Hen^-iy is a 
faitV^fal ser^-'vant, and la'-bours hard. He has 
gained the fa'-vour of pa-pa' by his be'-ing so mind'- 
fid of his du'-ty. 

Hiese lambs gam'-bol and flisk a*bout^ and eat 
*V blos'-som off the funse. Poor things ! they dd 
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iii>t^kiidW why they we kept in such a neh pd6^4ure 
IU9 thid! fidhi is t ehe %hey trotild not be so pTay^-^l. 
ftete comes liiy pcZ-hy fts*fasl as he can g&VAaf, 
He will ^gHten the lainbs and make them iuh out 
^f his way. He lias. a bad eus^-^om of kiekMng 
^hen a sheep comes bfe-hirtd' him, 
: Do yon know who tirat g^n'-tle-tnan is thAt rii^ 
aJong' f It is the bish'^ o^ Chei/-4er. He wa» stt^- 
ting in the parMduif when I went in this mof^mtg. 
J i^kt4 him preach a i8eT^4non oa 6«i6-day.- Hi 
■com'-^mon-Iy vis'4tft a good deal wlien the Weafh'-er 
•is^ fa -voiii^^e. 

• The^l^ maiff fhatyoti sec work'*ing in thi field 
was once a piMot. He was taken by pi'-rates, and 
^oidfot^a-^lave; but^k firiettds paid hisran'^som, 
cand be -te^tameA' home. The peo'-ple with whom 
he wa^ ^ sia^ehad an ?-dd which they we/^shipped. 
He was sick when be went first there, but hewa^ 

* cored by a French 4oc^-tbrj whe lived in that cbun - 

• 4 , - ... 

''try; ' '• J •• 







JE OOOD 60K AIT]^ BICK MOTH£B« 

vK i 'Wy ^ ^'"^ ^^9 J^hont' tea yeara of Hge, 

in the streets of YiHstf-oia, m/*iiDg, 

_l— ,._J ym^^ ill, and as we> cai^^not get a 

ffS^f^-oui' mon'-6y> I hope yoa will giVe me 

A^f'Au I have nev'-er begged till now> but if my 

jT^^r * iH get well, it wpuld make us hap'-py. 
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The Eih'-per-or de-mand'-ed the name and res'- 
i-dence of the poor wom'-an ; at the same time 
gave the boy a flor'-in, which he re-ceived' with 
great thank'-ful-ness, and ran a-wa/ fvdl speed. 
The Em'-per-or went short'-ly af '-ter, cov'-ered with 
a man'-tle be-long'-ing to obe of his at-ten'-dants, to 
the house of the poor wom'-an. She mis-took' him 
for a doc'-tor, who had heard of her ilT-ness by her 
son, and firee'Jy told him her com-plaints' ; when, 
pcHnf ring to a pen and ink, she re*que8t'-ed he wotdd 
write for her. The Em'-per-or gave her some flat'- 
ter-ing hopes of a-mend'-ment, wrote up-on' t)ie pa'- 
per> and with good wish'-es for her re-cov'^er-y took 
his leave. 

Soon af '-ter he was gone,* her son came in with a 
doc'-tor. The sick wom'-an was in great sur-piise', 
say'-ing a doc-'tor had just been and left his ad-vice' 
on the ta'-ble. The doc'- tor begged leave to read 
it ; when he soon dis-cov'-ered the Em'-per->or'*s sig'- 
na-ture, and, to his sur-prise' found it an or'-der on a 
bank'-er to pay the poor wom'-an a sum e'-qual to 
a-bout' five and tweri'-ty pounds ster'-ling ! 

The joy of the poorlwy and his moth'-eAbay be - 
bef -ter con-cdved' than de«scribed'. MaMv'-«r-y| ^ 
child be will'-ing to as-sist' his pa'-rmts^ mayi ^ 
ev'-er-y sick motb'-er be fa'-v6ured*wip a pn as ^^ 
good, and a firiend as kind. 

ExERCTSES. — To whom did the boy venture to «}::: 
didheeay to the Emperor ? What- did the Emperor dc* 
w he then give him ? What did the Emperor next u« / 
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in 40Q« ato tbet enD|)ei;or- loclc his leave ? What did the doctor dli- 
cover that tne emperor had written on the paper ? 

* ' ' ' 

tnk GrOOD DAxraHTSB. 

*' One day, some cMF-dreh were at play round their 
fond moth'-er, when a fa-Hdy came in'-to the rooml 
Their moth -er wished to con-verse' with the la'-dy, 
and de-sired' the chil'-dren to be d'-lent. They 
o-beyed' her at onee ; and they di<i not seem at all 
out of hu'-mour. She'^M them, 'that they might 
ei'-ther stay in the room with her, and be quite still; 
or go in'- to the nui<-ser-y where they might mak^ as 
much noise as they pleased. Two of them pre* 
ferret stay'-ing ^rith her, and two went in'-to the nuiT- 
iser-y. The two who staid in (h6 room with her, a- 
mused' them-sehres', with-ouf dis-turb'-ing their 
moth'-et and the la'-dy, who were cjon-ver'^sing to- 
geth'-er. The la'-dy said she was much- pleased to 
see they were so o-be'-di-ent. My chil'-dren, said 
the good moth'-er, al'-ways mind what I say to them. 
They know they must o-bey' me. When I have 
said an'-y thing I aT-ways keep my word. 

Soon af-ter this, the good moth'-er had a long 
and se-vere' ill'-ness. Her el'-dest girl, who was 
a-boiit^ e-Ieyen^ years old, h)o'ked af'-tef the. ser'- 
vants, while her moth'-^r was com-fined' to her topin ; 
and car'-riedali her moth^-er^s di-rec'-tions to them. 
She was ver'-y af-fec'-tion-ate to her moth'-er as well 
as o-be'-di-ent ; and nursed her Ver'-y ten''-der-ly, 
and did all she could to com'-fort and as-sist' her. 

c 



She took a gteiit deal of care of her Iit^)e broth^-ers 
and sis'-ters^ She was so kind to them, and be- 
haved^ so well 9-moogf then» thai they mind'-ed 
ev^-&r*y (huig she sitid to them, as if her moth^er 
her-self'bad been yres'^ent. When her moth^-er 
was so ill that she could baid'Jy bear any B^ise^^tfais 
good dai^h^ter hushed all to siMe^oo. She iahvent^ 
^ plays for the Ik'-tie ones, that would keep then^ 
still and q«i'<-et $ and she taught them to speak iii 
whis^-pers. They weie al-wiQrs vei^-y much pleaded, 
when she told theia, that their mam^ma' sent them 
a kisQ, alkd tl^aidred them Ibr be'4ng so still f and 
Aat sbe said she had been the befc'-ter for it: thej 
want'^ed na oth'«er )pe*waKd\ What a oom'-fort it 
itiuM hate been to thesiok ^oth^^er^ to have so kind 
and af-fttc^>«tioil^ate Ik *ll« cfaU'^^dreix aiad «e ^oed a 
4attgh''4er. 

EXEKCTSES .What did the mother say to her children when a 

lady came into the room ? What did tin children do? What did 
the lady say ? What happened to the mother after this ? How old 
Was the eldest ^rl ? tlow did she act towards her mother ? How 
did she act towards her little tuothers and siateis ? By what means 
did she keep them quiet ? 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Frise^-hood cousins won aa'-gry tet'^td Al- 
migh'-ty de-ceived"" fin'-ger bu^h'-es autii bus'-y A)H 
.door forth an^^ger |Mn<-pose sac'*ri-fice. 

THE FALSEHOOD* 

•V-A'fiti4e ]^, l»>i)0Ut' six yeazs old, vras, in gen'- 
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ei>al» a "vniZ-y good ehikl and beohaved^ trell. He 
d&ar'Jy loved bb imlh'-fir» and mind'-^d. eVner-y 
^bg she . said to Uni. Biit eTen good chil'^draai, 
and good peo^^^pk, irifil aome'-tiBies do wrong; and 
thia Ik'^tib boy did so tod. • 

One af-tor^-nooaa'', aT-ter be had been at phiy, he 
lodced yer'-y dcdl and Bog/'^aw-SaL fie win adeed 
if lie was ill ; lie said he waa: not, but he' tafloed 
Ter^^y fit'^^de, aad he often aighed. His moth'tar 
aaw thatBOBie'^thing.wai the mat'^ter witii hiao^ but 
dhedid nofe oiy unidi to him arbo^t^ it. At faiglxk 
he took leaVe of hia dear ittam-ma'* and went id hc«L 
Aibwi/ an hour Af*4ier he bad been in bed* the maid 
.went to'her mi^f-treaa^ and tdld bet that aha wftaTQc'«*y 
un-ea'-sy a^bouf the lit^-tle boy^ f«ar he "waa verf^y 
-mtfJesa; she had haatd bun fte^-^nent^ly sob, and 
he de-^red' his dear niam*^nia^ to come to him, aa he 
joovid not go to aleep, till ha had tM her aone'- 
-Aing, that made him veT^*<y nn*h4pftf»y. 

The good motb^'^er went to. him inh-mef-di^ale4y ; 
and when she. came to his be^ side, be put bis Ih^-tk 
arms mind her neck, and burst in^rto tears, and aaid 
to iier i-'^Dear mam^a^ for-giTe^ me, I have been 
Tiar^'^y wick'ted to^lay^. I haifv told a false^-rliood; 
«nd I hare eonrcealed' it fiom you. I Was play'-jng 
at mar'-bles with my cousins. I won the game, 
thfoogh a mk-t^ke^ whiefa they did j|Ot fiiid out; 
-and I was so much {deased with hav^'^ing gained, 
that I did not tell them of the mia-take'. I have 
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been ver?-y tin4iap'-py ev^-et 'smce ; atrd ■ I am 
a-fiaid'' to go to sleep, lest that H^avenMy Fa^-tfaer 
ivhoin ybu.ao often teM me. of, shDuM be an^-^ry 
kidi:ipe.. You aay he kndwB and: sees ev^-er»y 
thing. What shall I do that ke ihay fbr'^give^ me? 
My vclli{d, said his motib'-er^ Gk)d is^ er'-^v i£ad'-y to 
ifoi^ye'' tfaoise who sie truMyi soi^-ty ibr their faiidts, 
and who' xenfolVe^ to :a-]»end^ We- can-iH>t hide 
an'-^y thing from him. He knows /wjien we. basre 
done wiroi^^ and. when wctde^sire' td do what: is right. 
He faei^s otir pzay'/^ers^ and Jhewill teaofa ins what 
we shdiild do. Pray-to him tdfeii-gke^ycnir'fiuilt'; 
aod en^d^v^our aev^-'er ta commit' the hlie a^gaiii', 
lest you should of^nd^ him more by . tbe> see'^nd, 
thanbjT'the iBfst cf-:fimce^ - 
' TJie h.t/*iHe boy re«'flectf-ed 8e^-ri^oiu»-ly on the ad- 
vioe^ whidi'his moth^^-er ga^re him, and prayed in the 
-best mian^nc^ he was V-ble to Al-^ig^-tyGcid to 
for-give' him; and to grant him his grace to do betf- 
ter in fu'-tuie; He then fell a-slee]/ and a-rose' the 
next mo^-ia^g liap^py and cheer^-lul. 

.1 soprpose' when he '^w his cousins, he told them 
.that he had de-c^'vvd'' them, and that he was sc^-^iy 
;lbr what he had done; ' and I dare sajjr he was ver'-y 
csr^'^l •af'-ter .that .tibne nev^-er to tell a He or to 
de-ceive' an'-y b6d'-y. 

^%nnnts^B'tt-B0m dd w$8 the little bojr ? Haw did he behavQ? 

How did he IpQk one a^enioon ? What. took place after he went to 

. bed ? Wliat.did he sAjr to his ttatnma P What fault did lie ema- 

mit^ Wfi^t did his mother sair to him ? .What advice did he give 

Vim ? '- What di<l he then de ? ^ 
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GiiAiii«£ii> AND ;^I^ x.n^T^£ gji^THB. 

I Hkd, sMfs a Uf-dfy to ^eb^^emf OharicH mid hit 
Ml^-tie sk^^ter at pkf ^getH^-'eri; they aoo lo. ggod^ 
ttpAkind,sxtd$Me&^on*attL Ofa^Iea'is qme yean 
d^, and bis sis^-t^ is cerdB. ^ Jf ifaey.havse ai^y 
Btf-tle dis^pute', they MOn makis itap; and they 
kins Meh o^-^, and d» wh)it' eaek oth'^r ds««reB'*^ 

One mor'-ning, they had leaw t»>gamnA gtflsk'-m 
4h^^^rie^ ; and when tdiay haii got. a gneat man'-y 
fli|6 tipe dieiZ-^riee, aiid lutd stayed as long as dbey 
hud leave to stay^ they went h«n^. ^ As they wwa 
^''^iig thtey me^ a {loer idd -^fwi^'aa.^ she was m 
dis-ti^ss', and begged llietti to havis pit'-y ^n faeiv 
iM to give h(9r'eo)a9^-tliing. Theyliad no mon^'ey 
to give her, but %he lit^-de gM said i|o her bioth'-^ti 
CJharies, I will' give the 'poor old wom'^an all my 
cher'-^ried^ And' I will giv^e her mine too, ai^ 
Charles. And they gave the poor old wom^'^anaU 
fteir cher'-xie§ ; and then, arm in arm, tihey went 
a-long'. When they got home they had no ihm^- 
ries, and no fruit to eat; they had on'-Iy dry 
bread ; but they diought o€ dieir good ac'-tion, and 
tihey.did not ro»gxet' th^ cber'^n^s. 

These tove'-Iy ohiP-dren have nev'-^r^ brought « 
8^«-viaQt ipto dis-graee', or dif '-fi-qvd'^y. Th^y have 
nenr'^^r an'^y W^l^ &n'-aies th#t are ^uVef-no^oe 
to ao'iy hod'-y. Ctaf hol'-^hd^y ^t /Biwf-jqae?;^ they, 
wished vei^-y much to giv^ tli^i |QQ||i''*^ a m^'i 
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gay of beau'-ti-ful flow'-ers, from the pubMic 
gardens : ' but the gai^detas #eie at a gre&t dis'-tance 
firbm their motb'-erk hMkiet;: th^.i^jaAth^Her wa3 vef-j 
hat^ and the sjaK-v^ntB^Uad a gieit doal ^o do. io^thfi 
mor^-^nmg. Thef irfll bervei^-^ niueb.tmdyiiCthey. 
8f6 sent odt a^gaiiL^, sakLdhadea Ver'-jr.tmief qinU 
bifi'fisf-ter.: ire iriIli.do iidtb^out' the flov'-^rs:- ure 
YtTJl oMt4mkt' oapteiyeBf ^ith »givripg tiMimHm'^tbci 
10 -8es that are (m my rd§e tiree, ) 

/These good. chil'>dven fge Imd td aU p^^qsonsf;* 
^ran to fpatf diiioi) crea'^tur^ft. .Tlu^y^ ai^ ^I'^r^ajrft 
scn/^y/ whea they see an^^^ Jimf^-m^ sof'-^er,^pilis^ 
•c m.iised. One di^, the Mrph. ffA ca^ .a&rt^r a^ 
b^u^^tirful but'*fter-fly, ^and (migbtiit^ wd h^Jt» 
fi»st be*tw€en' her fin'-ger. aiHd k&t th|tifib:v;aQ^ ^, 
was much ^leafed that sher had it^aiight/ ilb^ . Y(m^ 
hurt it, said Charles, J>o I ? saidMhcf; /and jmrmeS 
di-ate-ly opened h^ ba^d, add set the. iit'-tl^ pifispn^ 
er iree* . . • 

, Ex£&cilEs.-*Whfit reynavk did a lady make about Cha^losapd 
liis sister ? Whom did they meet on their way borne frohi gath^Hng^ 
cbpEriev i What did tiijey give the poor woman ? WhAI did tb« ]iul» 

girl catch one day ? .What did Charles say ? What did she then do ? 

■• • , • • . . ■ 

THE BlftD^S NB8T. - 

Some Kt'-de boys were play'-ing in a Add near a 
hedge, on a fine day in spring. One of them found 
a bird's nest, and cried out to his. com^pan'^ions : 
Look ! I have got a bird^s nest f but there are no 
eggs lit it, nor young birds ; if there were, I am 'SOre 
t would not have taken it , 
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Good and ' wdl ist-^bmctf^ ohfl'^^en like io: see 
the birdtf'pick tip bits of hay, imd* mbss^ and wocll» 
«oi<build tfaeir nests wttti ; and ihey like! tofsee-the 
oiests thiil aee* bo: ca'-ri^us^ly and von^'-der^iulf-Igr 
tfade;j^4nAt}ieyiJike to see how pa'fiient-ly.the hea 
UtS'On hiedr ne^ till tfaeveggBinre hatdbckl, and bow 
xUi^^-gent^y^ anda&fec^-4idn-ate4y both t^ pa%e»|0 
feed 9skd tend their, yotiiig ones ; and they liki^ te 
see ' the Jit'-^le; birds in tibeir piet^^ty> soft^^.wliirm 
msiRs, and tOihear them chirp; .Skmxe'-^ixae^ tibey 
look arbout' in the busbftes^ afidin; the treos^ttofod 
bifds^ nfesis; but when they. have found them,, they 
on'-ly' jufit peep at them : they would >ath'Ter not 
see the lit'-tle birds, than frighten them^ or do theni 
an'-y harm. 

. Xit^^tte boyis !' why shoidd you tal^e ai^w^y' the 
isg^^a^d the yai^g btrda ? Tkfy ^U A> you no 
'g)iM)d;^asid)th&jDld. bi^sj v^hp haye -tajkenso muc)i 
pai»9.to build. Jth^irnents, will be yer'fy sor'-^, i^- 
deed'j to lose, their ef^t^ and 'their young ones. You 
cali^^ot fe«d. ttie.)youtig birds so well s^ they can ; 
nor. take so^good.eare^^f the^ ;. nor k€;ep them warm 
at night. ' Some littjle boys who steal young birds 
firom their aoi^ eom'«&rt-arble nests, and from, the 
pa'^rent birds, soon grow tired of them, and for-get' 
to feed ^ them; then the -little birds die. The old 
bivds are. never tired of their young ones, and never 
Ici^X^^ff :feeding ^em tall they qan fly> juid take care 



Litde boys, when jrou find any tusti^ .«lo| 4Mt jrob 
tibe poor tHida of their eggs, oif their youbg 01109. 
You may look at the little hirds in tbcarneBt^ fawt 
(^ not ft^bten them; do not hi»t them; do 
not takts Axm. sway fvom thdr kind p<-rait% 
and from their sati, dean, warm neats« You would 
»ot like that any body ahould take you.ftxNn your 
ft there and mothers, and from your own homei^t 
and keep you always ihut up, quite a^lone', ma very 
umall place ; and feed you in a new and atrai^ wayv 
^r ahilQ«t ttiirve you to death. 

. £xBKcisB9.-^What did oqo of <fae ISttla bojos fiadf Whtt 
did he say to hif compampne? What dp good children do when 
they find birds' nests r Wliat often become^ of the youn^ foM^ 
whidtk little boy« stod ? Uow ^should tittle boy« not when wy find 
nests? ■ '' • • '^' 

NEGLECT. . 

Jane was very fend of keeping birds, silkWorms, 
and smatt an'-i-mals % arid while she i^t-tend'-ed Afim 
with care, her aunt did not for-bid' it. One day her 
aunt found the bird cages dir'-ty, and the glaas'«^p 
very near'-ly emp'-tied of their wa'-ter and seedsu 
The silk'-worms were crawl'-ing ,0 -ver a pai^K^l of 
dead leaves^ seeking a piece that was moist e-nough' 
for them to. eat. The rab'-bits were with^out^ oats 
or grains, and were squeak'-ing at ^the gva'-ting of 
the hutch'-es ; her squir'-rel, tbr want of food, haiijl 
got among the tea-cups, in search o£ iome br&id, 
and she was a-fraid^ her chi^-na would be broken^ 
Her attnt, as soon as » prop'-^r time of^-fexed, finr 
she made it a rule not to find fault with a diild^r m 
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8^''^Vaiit i/bjiie tmy oth«ir peinsoD^ mis jpfes'-^iity uAd 
her oftbe Btete «f the poor an ri-makk This «o af- 
fect'«-ed ber^that she shed tears, and Qf'^ered to give 
the birds and beasts their llb'-er-ty ; bat this hef aunt 
would not oon-sent' to, well know'-ing that by be'- 
ing kept a long time in a state of con-fine'-ment^ 
tfiey tr ere »etf«4ered un-a^ble to pro-vide' for them- 
selves'. Jane had been 'so bus'^ at play/irith some 
other Kttle giiis, m difess'-ing her ddl and . ri'-diHg 
on the rocfeMng • horse, that 6he had for-gdf hfer 'lit>- 
ite an'-i^ttid^ ; but sa'sen'HsWble was she of ihe great 
pain her n&-glecf must have oc-ca'-sioned the poor 
crea'-tures, that eV^ since, Aie has dai'-ly given 
her birds, and'beasts jdeitty of food, and kept %\tem 
dean. - Thus she «uf '•^fered pain of mind for not dat- 
ing as she had bete. tokL ! [ 'r 
And maair a fond modiet has been much troubled, 
fixuna child boI^ dc/^ngasithasbeen told. When 
-Chackes was a little boy, he^had leav^ toplaylup^n' 
the greein' be<^re^ Ihe door, and wad told not to ge^ 
'o'-ver the stile into the field*: Hut af'*ter I^y'-ing 
fori some tiine, he got over the sdie,. and [saw a horse 
in the field ; so he went to play with it, haV-Js^ a 
istick^in bis hand. ..He had been some, time in the 
field bchforeMiis mother missed Mm ftQm the. dDi^r, 
yhen dbe went in search of him, and» to her great 
SUV-prise', she saw little Chai^les had gpt hold of the 
hor8e^8tail,..play'*ing with the long hairs | If it had 
not been a very qtti'-«t horse, it:might have kicl^ 
>hiB(i to deatb»' .. i 



aunt find one day ? Where were the silkworms crawling ? What 
wwe die mbluts in «anttif, and witetwtMtlMy doing? What did 
her aunt tell her of ? What did she offer to do ? What had madff 
Jane Anget her tltde anknali f Wfaat did (»iarlc» set la A« fitid ? 
What waa he doiog vl^en his mother 9aw him ? 



(See Directions.) 

afihso'nirgte in-^a'-tHite au'^tumnser'^yicedoc'-^iaQ 
op -po-site pro-Auo-ci-ii'-tioQ rep'^tile pcac'-^tifi^ caff\ 
live ne-go'^tirat^ 0or-<emii of '^ce mo'^tive hos'^lil? 
ex-cru'HQi-ate hyp'-^nnitexap -ioa penf-sivecoxHlcwi'* 

The pKViiran-ci^a^tion of some wordt k ver^y dif » 
fi*^9ult.; but if lil^«-tie boyv will take iio'<^ce, diej 
will soon be a'-ble to pro-nounce' al'-moet ew'w.et^j 
word that they meet with ; and if they at-tend' well 
to their lessons, they w31 in^gro'^^ti^ste them^selYea' 
with their mas'-ters, and make the of '*fioe of teach- 
ers more a^gree'-4i-ble« Wlien they prom'^-ise to do 
# thing, they should be ac'.tiye in do'-<ing it, and 
nev'-er be hostile to an'-*y thing that is done fiir their 
good. 

That is a fer'-tile field ; and there is at one end 
of it a coal pit. Do you see the smoke rise from 
the en'-gine that is em^ployed' for rais'4ng the coals? 
It is a com-mon prac'-tice for part of the m^n to 
work dn'HTing the day, and the oth'<^r part du '-ring 
die night. Take care of that rep'-tile that crawia 
a-cross' the path, for your foot may cittsh it to |ne'- 
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ces. I vill take' it home to my gasAon, and It irfff 
re-main' a ca^'4ii^ with me. My mo^'-tive fbr dof^" 
ing 00 k, that it may have pien'^^y of feaTes io 
£etod oh. I once toir a boy set iia foot oti a anally 
and it pat it to an ex*K;ni'-CMi'>ting pain. He said 
he did not see it, else he iroidd not have done it ; 
and he shed tears when he saw it writhe widi pain'^ 
which shdwed that he was no hyp'^^Hcrite; so we 
fliiifl not con-demn' him. 

We should not as-so'-d^ate with 1>ad boys, whd 
prac'-tise cni'-el sport& Their prac'-tice is con'-tra- 
ty to the laws of 6t>d, and the doc^'^trines tanght ns 
in the Bi'-^ile. iThey do not spend any time in the 
sol^-emn seZ-vioe of their Ma'-Jcer, and ftey al'-ways 
do what is op'-pOHsite to His wiD. 

Poor Tom seems pen'^^sive and sad. He has had 
no res'-pite from pain since he fell from his horse ; 
and he has bencome' qitite e-tan^-ci'^Aed tot want of 
food. He was at^cked' by two men, when hia 
horse ran oiT, and he fell from the sml'^die. These 
men live by plnn'-der and rapine, and they wished 
to rob him, but his horse saved him from their 
cru'-el hands ; how-eV^r be has met with a se-vere^ 
ac'-ci'^ent by it. 

THs sraiarG* 

Come let us go fbrth into the fidds ; let us see 
how the flow'-^rs spring ; let us listen to the war- 
bling of dke birds, and npoft ouiHselves' tip-on' the 
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new grfUHS^ Th? win *ter is o'^vev m)d go^e, tbe 
Vuds. Gpine out upop the trees, the crim«op bios'- 
i^ms of the peach s&d the nec'-taHiiiie are seen, apA 
the green leaves sprout The hed'-^ges are bor'- 
4ered frith tufSts of prim'':ro-ses, and yel'-low cow'- 
stips, that hang down their heads ; and the bluci 
yi'-o-Iet lies^hid ber^eath' the shade. The young 
gos'-lings are. run'-ning upcp the green, they are just 
hatched, their bod'-ies are cpv'-ered with^yeFhlow 
down; the qU pn^s hiss, with , an'-^ger if any one 
eaines near» The hen sits upon her nesjt of straw^ 
she watch'-es pa'-tient*ly the. full time> then r she 
care'-ful-ly breaks the shell, and die young c^uck'- 
ens come out. The lambs just dropped are in tibe 
field, they tot'-ter by the side of their dam, ai|d can 
baid'rly sqp-port' their own weight. . If, you &11, 
little lambs, you will not be hurt, for there is spread 
un'-der you a car'-pet of soft grass^ it is spread &a 
pur'-pose to re-ceiye' you. The buf -ter-flies flut'- 
ter frpm bush to bui^h, and open their wings to the 
warm sun. The young an'-i-mals of every kind are 
sport'-ing a-bout^ ; they feel tbemrs^lves' hi^Vpy, 
they are, glad, to be arHve', they, thank him that has 
made them a-live'. 

They may thank him in their hearts, but we can 
thank him with our tongues; we are bet'-ter than 
they, and can praise bin;! bet'*^ter. . 

The birds can war'-ble , and the young lambs can 
bleat ; but we xan open our lips in his praise ; we 
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can speak of all his good'-ness ; there'-fbre we iifiH 
thank him for our-selves'^ and we will thank him fer 
those that can'-not speak. Trees that bW-som, and 
lambs that skip a-bouf , if you oould^ you would 
say how good he is, but you are dumb, we will say it 
for you ; we will not of '-fer you in sac'-ri-fice, but 
we will of '-^fer sac'-ri-fice for you. On every hil!» 
and in eveiy green field, we will offev the sac^-^iik 
fice of thanks^-giving and the ip'-ceose of praise. 

£xc RCisks.— With what are the hedees bordered ? Where ai^ 
the young 
the lambs 



18X8.— V¥ itn wtiat are tne tieciffes bordered r w Here are 
the young goslmss nmning ? What is the hen doing ? Where do 
lambs totter F Where do the butterflies flutter ? 



THE SEASONS. 

There are four seasons in the year,*-Hspring, sum'- 
mer, aui'-tnmn, and win'-ter. In spring, the far'- 
mer ploughs his field)s, and sows them ; the birds 
build their nests, lay eggs, and hatch them ; they 
had been si'-lent in win'-ter, but now they re-new' 
their cheer^4ul songs ; the fruit trees are in blos'- 
som, and all na'-ture as^sumes' a gay as'-pect. In 
sum'-mer, the wSath'*er gets very hot and sul'-try^ 
the days are long, and for a week or two there is 
scarce'-ly any dark'-ness; there is thun'-der and 
lighf -ning, and heaV-*y shoV-ers ; the trees are all 
o'-ver with leaves, and while some kinds of fruit be- 
fpn' to ripen, oth'-er kinds are quite rSad'-y for eaf^ 
ing; flow'-ers »«bound' in the gardens and the fields; 
the corn of all sorts, that was sown in spring, grows 
green and strong, and shoots into the ear, and ap 

D 
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pears' to turn whi'-tish ; ev'-er-y plant at-tains' the 
ftJl Tig'-our of its growth ; and the coun'-try wears 
h» ridh'HBst garb. 

In au'-tumn^ all the crops get ripe/ and are cut 
down wiA scythes atid sic'-Mes ; ap'-ples, fiF-berts, 
&n& ether things of that kind are taken down from 
the trees, as fiil'-Jy rSad'-y for being pulled; the 
flow'^rs ftide by de-'gnee^^' and every day there are 
few'-«r an^ few^ner of them in the open air ; the leaves 
with'-er and fall off; the days are tum'*iiig short ; 
and though the weath'-er is for the most part dry 
and stead'-y, the air gets chil'-ly at night, and it is 
neither so safe nor so pl^as'-ant as it was in summer, 
to be waHdng out at a late hour. 

In win'-ter the chief com'-ibrts of life are to be 

i 

found with-iiP' dosors; there is now in^tens^" cold, 
hoi^ frost, ice, snOw, and sleet ; the days are shcflrt, 
and the nights are not only long, but datlc and 
gloom'Ty, ex-cepf Mrhen the moon shines. Some'- 
times there are dre^dVfijJi storms, in which there are 
many sbipVwrecks at sea^ and in which many peo'- 
ple per'-rish by land. 

, In all the: seasons, we be-hold' a pres'-ent, a per- 
fect, and an evVer work'-ing God. We he-hold' 
him in: the beau'-ty and de-lights' of the spring 
timje. We be-liold' him in the light and heat, the 
;riK:h'-nea» and the glo'-ry of the sum'-mer mon^s. 
We be-hold' him in the stores of food which he pror 
viidcfs' for us inau'-itvunn? that wemay.have e^nongh' 
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to sup-port' us in the cold se-vere' weath'-er. tha 
«uc-ce^s'. And w)e behold him in. the tem'-pests of 
win'-ter^ when he ** gives, snow like wool, soaf-ters 
jb^ hoar frost .like ash'-es, and casts. &rth his ice 
like mpr'-sels,^^ and when all na'-ture lies pros'-trate 
be-foie" hio). In dl these^lwe behold die most 
stri'-king proofs of the power, the wis'-rdoni) and the 
good'-i^essofbim who is the God of the seasons. 

ExSRciSES. — How many seasonsare there ? Name them. What 
is done in spring? What kind of weather is in summer? With 
what are the trees covered ? Wliere'do flowers abound ? When do 
the crops get ripe ? What becomes of the flowers and leaves ? Wlii|t 
kind or weather is there in autumn ? Where are the chief comforts 
4)f life to be found in winter f What kind of days and . nights aie 
there in winter ? What do we behold in all the seasons ? 

SXCKPTIONS.. 

Sug'-ar cer'-tain is^-lands juke al'-so whol'-ly bul'- 
loeks^ blood nour'-ish liq'-uid calf's stom'-ach liq'-uor 
Eng'-land raosl'-ly moun'-tains o'-cean A'-si-a wor^- 
thy floods af-fords' half iron shovel bel'-lows shoes 
bal'4et8 basin. 

SUGAR. 

Sug'-ar is made from a plant^which is called sug'-^ 
ar-cane. This pknt grows, in cer^-tain is'-lancb 
called the West In'-dies, where the soil and the cli--^ 
mate are found to fa'-vdur ite growth^ - It would not 
grow well in a cold coun'-tiy. The persons who 
have e-states" for rais'-ing sug'-ar-canes, get the 
name of pknt'-ers. Sug'^ar-canes are planf -ed in 
rows like beans in a garden. 
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When ripe for use, the canes are cut off near the 
roots. They are then cai^-ried to a press, and put 
between' two i'-ron roll'-ers. These rollers, mov'- 
ing round, squeeie out the juice from the canes, and 
juice faUs into a tub placed be-neadb^. Af -ter 
08, the juice is put into a cop'-per pan, where it is 
boiled, so as to car^-ry off some of the water in va'- 
pour. When it is cooled, the moist part or trea'-de, 
is drawn off and put up in casks, and sold un'-der 
the name of mo-lass'-es. The thick sub'-stance that 
re-mains' be^hind' is the sug^-ar, which is al'-so pack- 
ed up in casks or bar'-rels^ and shipped off for those 
coun'-tries that con-sume' it. In this state it is call- 
ed raw, or yelMdw, or brown, or soft sug'-ar. It is 
made into white sugar by be'-ing boiled a-giun' and 
a-gain% till the trea^-de or brown part is whoF-ly 
taken a-way', and it be-comes' white as snow. Bui'- 
locks^ blood or steam, is used when they boil the 
raw sug'-ar ; and those who make it into white, are 
sud to re-fine' it This is called also loaf sugar, be- 
cause it is formed into the shape of loaves. And it 
is called lump sugar, because it becomes hard, and 
may be broken down into lumps. Sugar, both 
brown and white, is very much used by all dass'-es 
of the peo'-ple ; and it is said to nour'-ish the body, 
as well as to please the taste. 

EzBBCisEs.— What is sugar made flrom ? Where does the sngar- 

cane grow ? What are the persons who have estates for raising su- 
Ijnr-canes called ? How are suaar-caDes planted ? How Is the juice 



squeezed out of the canes ? What is done with thejuice ? What 
is then done with the moist part P What Is it called r What is the 
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tiuck substance which remains ? How is it: ma^ into white wapx ^ 
What names does it then get ?' Why is it called himp su^ar f Wh&t 
is sugar said to do ? 

MILK^ BUTTER, AND CHEESE. 

A-midstf the many kincjis of food which our. Ma':- 
ker has been ple^ased to pro-vide' for us, the milk cxf 
cows is one of the most pleas'-ant and most use -fyL 
Al'-most all young persons like it, and noth'^ing is 
more whole'-some for them, wheth-cr they ^ke it 
by ifr-sdr, or eat it with bread or. with pos'-ridge. . 

It is from milk that we get buf -ter and cheese. 
After it is tak^i from the cows it is put into larget 
flat dish'-es, made of wood, or of tin, or of earthen- 
ware; and. thare it stands till the next day, w^en 
the cream, or oii'-y part of the milk, is found 
to have come to the top. The ciieam is skimmed off 
and poured into a ves'-sel called a cfa^urn^ where it 
is tosaed and beaten a-bouf , till lumps of but-ter 
are formed. These are then taken out, washed well 
from the milk that may still be mixed with tb^m, 
and put up in such a way as ei'-ther to be salt'-ed 
for winter stock, or car'-ried to mar'-ket for sale. 
The liq'-uid sub'-stance that is left be-hind' in the 
chum is butter milk, which is also called churned 
milk, and some'-times, from its being a little acid, is 
called sour milk. 

Chee$e is made ei'-thcr of new milk or of skimn^d 
milk. The milk is made some'-what warm. It is 
then cur^-dled by some sour sub'-stance; and foi 

d2 
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this pttr'-pose a sub'-stanoe named ren'-net, vhich is 
made of a calf's stom'-ach, is chief'-ly used. The 
cords are then squeesed, so as to be ireed from the 
thin liq'-uor called whey, and when made as dry as 
they can be by the hand, have some salt mixed with 
them ; and in this state they are put into a cheese 
press, by means of which, they are made firm and 
solMd. After being kept there a cer^-tain time they 
be-come' cheese ; and the cheese asHBumes' the form 
or shape of the ves'-sel in which the curds were, 
when put into the cheese press. The cheese hav^- 
ing been placed on a shelf to dry, is then read'-y for 
being taken to mar'-ket^ or for being eaten. 

In Eng'-land, the butter milk and the whey are 
mosf -ly used to feed pigs ; but in Scof -land, though 
some'-times used in the same way, they are thought 
of too much Val'-ue to be mereMy giren to the pigs ; 
they are used for food by boys and girls, and also 
grown up people ; and are found not only pleas'-^nt 
to the taste, but also good for the health. 

ExSECisES.— Where is the mflk put after it is taken from the 
cows ? What is done with the cream ? What is the liquid sub- 
stance that is left behind in the chum called ? Of what is cheese 
made P How is milk curdled ? Of what is rennet made ? Wliat is 
whey ? What form does the cheese assume ? Wliat is done with 
the whey and butter mUk in England ? What is done with them 
in Scotland ? 

CO&N. 

In aF-raost every re'-gion of the earth com is to. 
be found, of one spe'-^^ies or an-oth'-er, — even in the 
val'-leys of the north, though sur-round'-ed by bleak 
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and siidw'-y motin^-tams. Itik' plant, which is the 
prin'-ci-pal «up-port' of bn'«-inan life, is formed for 
grow'-ing in all sit-iua'-tioiis, fiom the Line to the 
very borders of the Frozen O'-cean. One spe'-K^ies is 
a-dapf -ed to the hu'-mid pla'-ces of warm conntries, 
as the rice of A'-si-a, which grows in vast a-bun'- 
dance in the mud'-dy swamps of the Oan'-ges. Other 
kinds of com thrive on hot and dry land, as the 
milMet of Af'-ri-ca and the maize of Bra-zil'. In 
our own di'-mate, wheat a-grees' with a strong clay 
soil, rye with a san'-dy or grav'-el-ly one, oats with 
a coars'-er, and bar'-ley with a fi'-ner soil. Barley 
suc-ceeds' in the very bo'-som of the north. I have 
aeemy says a wri'-ter, a-midst' the rocks of Fin'4and, 
crops of this grain, as beau'-ti-ful as the plains of 
Pal'-es-tine ever pro-duced". 
. It is wor'-thy of re-mark' too, diat com is pro^ 
daced' by j^nts which are neither too high nor too* 
low for the hu'-man staf-uve ; but which are ea'nsi- 
ly han'-dled and reaped. These plants grow up 
eV-er-y year, and yield their hmr'-vest each re-tum'- 
ing season. Were com pro-duced' on for^^ests of 
trees, and should these be de-stroyed' by war, or isi^t 
on fire by our own im-pru'-dence, or rooted up by 
the winds, or rav'-aged by floodis, it would require 
whole a'-ges to re-store' them, and Aian would be 
crften left to starve. 

C<»n yields an am'-ple sup-ply' for the ne-ces'-si- 
ties of man. It gives him a whole'nsome and paT^ 

2 
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al::a-ble food. He can ex-tract' from it a drink, re- 
fresh'-ing and nour'-ish-ii^, when tem'-per-ate-ly 
used. It af-fords' grain, for his pour-try, brau for 
his pigs, for'-age and lit'-ter for his cat-tie and 
hors'res. With its straw he en-joys' the means of 
lod'-ging, of coV-er-ing his cot" -tage, and teeping 
him*8eir warm. 

ExEitcisBS. — Where is com to be found ? Where does rice 
ffrow in vast abundance ? Where do miUet and maize thrive ? 
With what kind of soil does wheat a^pree ? What soil suits rve ? 
Were com produced on tree^ what might happen to man ? What 
can he extract from corn ? What does it yield to man ? What does 
he enjoy with its straw ? 

GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER. 

Crold is of a deep yeF^Iow col'-<)ur. It is rery 
pref-ty and bright. It is a great deal hSav'4-ef 
than any thing else, ex-cepf plaf-i-num. Men dig 
it out of the ground. Shall I take my spade and 
get some ? No> there is none in the fields in this 
country : It comes from a great way oiF; and it 
lies deep'-er a great deal than you could dig with 
your spade. Sov'-er-eigns and half-sovereigns are 
made of gold. This watch is of gold ; and the look'- 
ing-glass frame, and the pic'-ture frames are gilt 
with gold. Here is some leaf gold. What is leaf 
gold ? It is gold beat very thin ; thin'-ner than 
leaves of pa'-per. 

Silver is white and shi'-ning. The spoons are 
silver; and the waiter is silver; and crowns, and 
half-K^rowns, and shir-lings and sixpences are made 
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of silver. Silver comes fiom a great way off too,— 
flrom Soath A-mer^-i-ca. 

Copper is red. Half '-pence are made of copper ; 
the kef -tie and pots are made of copper ; and brass 
is made of copper. Brass is bright yellow, like gold 
al'-most. This sauc^'-pan is made of brass ; and the 
locks upon the door, and this can'-dle-stick. What 
is this green sub'-stance upon the sauce'-pan ? It is 
vei^-di-gris ; it would kiH you if you were to eat it 

Exercises. — Of what colour is gold ? What things are made 
of it ? What is leaf gold ? What colour is sUver ? What.tJiiDgi 
aie made of silver ? From what place does it come ? What colour 
is copper ? What things ase made of copper ? Of what colour is 
brass r What would happen if you were to eat verdigris ? 

IRON AND STEEL. 

Iron is very hard. It is not pretty ; but I do 
not know what we should do without it, for a great 
many things axe made of it. Qo and ask the cook 
wheth^-er she can roast her meat with-out' a spit. 
Well, what does she say ? She says she cannot 
But the spit is made of iron ; and so are the tongs, 
and the po'-ker, and shovel. Go and ask DoV-bin 
if he can plough without the plough^share. Well, 
what does he say ? He says no, he cannot. But 
the plough'-share is made of iron. Will iron melt 
in the fire ? Put the po'-ker in and try. WeQ, is 
it melt'-ed ? No ; but it is red hot, and soft ; it will 
bend. But I tell you, Charles, iron will melt in a 
very hot fire, when it has been in a great while. 
Come> let us go to'theblack'-smith'^s shop. What is 
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he do'-ing ? He has a forge : he Udws the fife with 
a great pair of bel'-Iows, to make the iron hot. Now, 
it is hot. Now^ he takes it out with the tongs, and 
puts it upon the an'-vil. Now he beats it with a 
hammer. How hard he works ! the sparks fly 
ar-bout' ; pret'-ty bright sparks ! What is the black"- 
smith making ? He is makitig nails and horse shoes, 
and a great many things. 

Steel is made of iron. Steel is very bright, and 
sharp, and hard. Knives and scis'-sors are made of 
steel. 

Exercises.— What things are made of iron ? Will iron imlt 
in the fire ? What does the blacksmith Mow the fire with ? What 
was the blacksmith makine ? Of what is steel made ? What are 
knives and scissors made of ? 

LEAD, TIN, AND aUICKSILVER. 

L^ad is soft and very heavy. Here is a piece' : 
lift it. There is lead in the case'-ment ; and the 
spout is lead, and the cis'-tern is l^ad, and bul'-lets are 
made of lead. Will lead melt in the fire ? Try : 
put some in the shovel : hold it o'-ver the fire. Now; 
it is all melt'-ed. Pour it into this basin of water. 
How it hiss'-es ! What pretty things it has made ! 

Tin is white and soft. It is bright too. The 
drip'-ping pan, and the re-flec'-tor, are all covered 
with tin. 

Quick "SiJrver is very bright, like silver ; and it is 
very heavy. See how it runs about ! You cannpt 
catch it. You cannot pick it up. There is quick-* 
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silver in the ba-fom'-e^ter. Oold^ iritver, copper, 
iron, lead^ tin, quicksilTer. One, two, three, feur, 
fiye, 8IX, sey^ met-ak. Tbey are all dug out of the 
ground. 

There are bdi'^-er mef •4d8 bedsides' these, but they 
are not so much in use ; and some of them are pro^ 
cured' with great dif^^fi^nt-ty. The num'-ber of mef ^ 
«ls is gen^'^i'al-ly al-Iewed' to be for'-ty one ; but X 
nised not tell you tli^ir naineSy as you ney'-er saw 
any of them : how-ev'-er^ when you- are old'-er yon 
must ISarn: thieir names and uses. 

£x£RCiSEj«— What things are made of lead ? Will lead melt 
bathe fire ? Of what ooleiir is dn ? What is quiefcsilver like ? 
Where are all these metals found ? What is the number of metals ? 



EXCEPTIONS. 

* * 

Foun'-tain. tov'-efft view'-ing balm'-y shq>'-faerda 
par-suif jOeorge guess an'rswer^ p«f ^suade' pleas'-* 
ure waist'-«oat built Bfoad'-biU un--cle strofn'-^ger 
pushed a-bvpad' sin'-gle: 

THE YODNG stag. 

A young stag once lived in a dell by the side of 
a foun'-tain, un'-der the cov'-ert of some for'-est 
trees ; he passed his days in ease and plen'-ty,- re- 
po'-siiig on the green turf, crop'-ping the flow- ^ers thiit 
grew on the bor'-ders of the foiin'-tain, or in viewing 
his own shad'-ow re-flect'-ed on its sttr'-facc : but 
Fleef-foot, for thus was the young stag called^ 9^ 
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length be-came' wea'-ry of the qxul-et life he led, and 
longed for a change of scene. 

One fine spring .mor^'ning he roiifed him-self' 
from the dew'-y grass, and look'-ing roimd him, aaid, 
How bright the siin shuies! the air ia soft and 
bahn'-y ; I will leare these si'-lent woods, and vis'-it 
the plains and yon'-der ver^-dant mead'-owf .. Say'- 
ing this, he left his se-cure' and pleas'^ant re-treat' in 
the dell, and walked forth intx) the open fields. 
There he saw the shep'-herds £bld'4ng. their flocks 
on the hills, and the mdw'^ecs cut^^ting down the 
green grass in the meadows : he stopped to listen to 
the song of the milk'-miud, and the chime of the 
bells from the stee'-ple of the dis'-tant vil'-lage- 
church. These sounds and sights were all new to 
the young stag, who had passed his life in the deep 
re*cess'-es of the for'-est ; and as he bound'-ed with 
light and joy^-ous steps o'-rer the leV-el plains, he 
said, I will re-tum' no more to the gloom'-y for'-est, 
but dwell here in these pleas'-ant plains and fruit'-ful 
fields. 

But if his for'-mer a-bode' was less pleas'-ing it 
was much more se-cure' : and thought'-less Fleet'- 
foot had soon reason to re-gref hav'-ing been tempt'- 
ed to quit his quiet home in the sha'-dy dell ; for 
one day, as he was care'-less-ly re-po'-sing by the 

■ 

bank of a riv'-er, the sound of a hunf-er^s bu'-gle rang 
in his ear :-iH8carce'4y had he time to raise him-self 
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on his feet^ when a pack of hounds^ and a hunts''- 
man ftiounf «ed on a fleet horse, came in view. 

The frightened stag fled swiftMy o'-ver hili and 
dale, M'-ldwed by the nm'-sy pack, in fnll cry, do^ 
fae^hind' him. Twice that day did the stag platige 
into the str^m and swim boldMy over, tfaink'-ing to 
baf-flei the pur^oitf ; Imt in Tiaki : the bounds, 
cheered by the shouts of the hunts'^man, like'-nrise 
crossed the riy-er t axid now i^ey gained near'-er 
and neaf'-er on his fainf <4ng steps, imd the hunt'-er 
thought the pri^ se-cure' ; but Fleet'^ot, col-lect^- 
jng aU his re-main'-ing strength, in-creased' his for- 
mer speed, and leav'-ing the dBs-ap-poinf -ed bounds 
and hunter far be-hind', he reached the friendf4y 
shade of the lbr'*est, and, pant-ing and brlalh'- 
lesS) glad'-ly had him-self down onee moro by the 
side of the ft>un'-taki. 

Froth that time he nev'-er left his na'-iive dell, 
Init, con-teat'-ed with his lot, passed the re-maih'-der 
of his di^s in peace and hap' -pi^ness. 

£xE«ciscs. — Where did the youne^ star lire ? How did he pass 
his days ? What was his name ? Wnat did he say one fine^ "pn^ 
morning ? Whf ther did he go ? M^hat did he see there ? Hail he 
reason to regret quitting his home ? While reposing b^ the bmk of 
a river what sound did ne hear ? What soon came in view ? What 
did the firightened stag do. ? Did he escape from his pursuers ? How 
^d he pass the rest of his days ? 

LITTLE OSOBGE AND THE KOBIK. 

One day, lit'-tle George came run'-ning to his 
moth'-er, and said, Guess, mother, what I have in 
my bo'-som. Dear child, said his mother, how sha' * 
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I be a'-ble to do that? But die tried to guess, be- 
cause she thought it would please her son. When 
George found that bis mojther could not guess^ he 
<^pened his bo'-^om a lif -tie that she iai|^t peep in. 

Where did you get that pret'-ty robin ? asked the 
mother. George told her, the rob'4n had been 
caught in a trap, by one of its legs ; that he had 
seen it fluf-ter-ing and try^-ing to get loose ; and 
that he went and took it rer^-y genf 4y, and that 
he had taken great oare not to hurt it. Oh, how 
ftightened the pooR lit'-tle thing must have been, 
when it was caught ; and how painful its lit'-tle foot 
must have been, all the time that it was held in the 
trap, said die mother. 

I went and took it out the mo'-ment it was caught, 
an'-sweied George. What will you do. with the poor 
lit'-tle bird ? asked his mother, with a sor^-row-ful 
fiice. Noth'-ing, answered George: I. will only 
some'^-times catch it, and feel its soft feath'-ers. It 
shall fly a-bout' the room ; and I will put a sau'K^er 
with wa'-ter, and a little box with seeds for it, that 
it may eat and drink. Will not that be pret'-ty, 
mother ? 

George^s mother did not think it would be pret'-ty 
to take a poor lit" -tie bird and keep it in a room ; 
but she al'-ways tried to per-suade' her little son to 
do what was right ; and he was so good a boy that 
he hard'-ly ev'-er want'-ed to be forced to any thing. 
She did not^ there'-fore, take away the robin and let 
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it fly ; but said to George, thai the poor little robin 
would nev'-er be so hap'^py in the room, as it would 
be m the open sir. There, said she, it has more 
room to fly a«bout', and it has oth'-«r Ettle robins 
for com-pan'-ions, which sit with it in the large trees^ 
and fly about with it, and sing with it, in the fields 
and gardes. It can find so man'-y things which it 
likes to eat, that you can'-not get (or it, for you do 
not even know what it likes best. Be-sides' all this, 
it will beat it^sdif a-gainst^ the win'-dow in trying to 
get but ; and when it finds that it can'-not get out, 
it wUl fret and be ill ; and af -ter it has suT-fered 
all this> and be-<;ome' tame, per-haps' the cat may 
come in and tear it to pie'-ces. 

Gem^ stood still a liide wbite, and looked first 
at his mother, and then at the rd^in^ just as if be 
had been think'-ii^ on what his mother had said to 
him. He then told his mother he would car'-ry the 
xobia into the garden, and let it fly a-way' : I will 
on'-ly kx>k once more at its pref-ty eyes, said he. 
That, said his mother, is the thing I wish you to 
do, my dear boy ; and it gives me more pleas'-ure 
that you should do'it fae-cause' you think it right, 
than that you should do it be-cause' I bid you. 

Little. OetHge was ve/-y mudi pleased tiiat his 
mother praised lam ; and he went in'-to the garden, 
and opened his waisf-<oat, and out flew the little 
robin, and was in a min'-ute on a tree. When 
George saw it shaf-*king and pick'-ing its feath'-ers 
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and ho{/-piBg joy'-ful-Iy fimm one branoli to an- 
oth'-«r, and heard how it chir'-ruped, he was glad he 
had not kept it ; and he went and took the trap 
a*way^ and said he neVer would catch an-oth'-er 
poor little bird as long as he lived 

ExXRCiBBS. — ^What did Georse one day gay to hit mother? 
What was her answer ? What dia Georse then do ? How did he 
get the robin ? What did he purpose domg widi it? Did slie per- 
suade him to let it go ? To what place did he carry the robin ? 
What did he then do with it ? 

THE ROOK AND THE FITCHEK. 

Two old rooks built their nest on the top of a 
great tree, and hatched three young ones, whose 
names were Jet, and Jack, and Broad'-bOL Now 
Jet was very good ; but Jack and Broad'-bOl were 
very bad birds, and mind^-ed not a word that was 
said to them : they were al'-ways quar^-reUmg with 
each other, and were very rude and sau'-cy to their 
sister Jet. 

One day the old rooks said to the young ones. 
My dear chfl^-dreh, we are go'*-]ng out on avis'-it to 
your un'-de and aunt, who have built a nest in 
yon'-der wood. Take care you do not quar'-rel with 
each other ; and, pray, do not at-tempt' to fly in our 
ab'-sence. 

Jet said she would not leave the nest ; but Jack 
and Broad'-bill only cawed and flapped their wings ; 
for they were sad wick^-ed birds, and did not mean 
to be good. 

The old rooks were scarce'-ly out of sight, when 
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Jack be-^n' to quar'-rel with Broad'-biU a-bout' 
some non'-sense or otfier) and they cawed and cawed, 
and flapped their wings in each oth^^s eyes, and 
scratched with their sharp claws, till Jet was quite 
Texed at their bad be-ha'-vi-our, and begged them 
noe to fight ; but, in-st^ad' of mind'-ing what their 
good sister said to them^ they pecked her head and 
pulled out some of her nice black fSath^-ers. 

At last Broad'-bill, who was the stron'-ger, pushed 
Jack over the edge of the nest ; and Jack, who 
had never learned to fly, fell from the top of the tree 
to the bottom, and broke his neck by the fall. 

Oh ! what a fright Broad'-bill was in when he 
saw what he had done ! he did not mean to kill 
Jack ; but when peo'-ple give way to an'-^;^, they 
never know where it will end, and so Jet told him. 
Jet was grieved, and cried sad'-ly for the death of 
poor Jade ; though, if he had been good like her, * 
he would not have come to such a bad end. 

Now Broadbill was ver^-y qui''-ec for some time 
af '-ter this dis-as'-ter had taken place ; and Jet be- 
gan' to think he had seen the er'-ror of his con'-duct, 
and was go -ing to be-have' quite well for the time 
to come. 

Broadbill chanced to see some young crows a 
lit'-tle big'-ger than him-sdf' on the next treeleam'- 
ing to fly ; and they flew from bough to bough, and 
then back i^ain to the nest ; and seemed to en-joy' 
them-B^lves'so well that Broadlnll thought he shov' 
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like to fly like his nd^h'^bours ; and he said. Come, 
Jefc, do not let us stay mo'-ping . hei:e ; see how 
merry our cousins the crows are ! I am sure we 
could fly as well as they, if we tried. Broth'^er 
Broadbill, said Jet, our father and mother told us 
not to quit the nest in their ab'-sence ; and I do not 
think our wings are strong e^nough' to bear us, and 
we have not as yet learned how to use them. I mean 
to try my wings to-day', for all that, said this will- 
ful bird ; I long to show those carows what I can do.. 
But the crows are old'-er than we, and their wings 
are fulF-er of feath'-ers, said Jet. But mine are 
broad'-er and wi'-der, and I am sure I can fly bet- 
ter, said Broadbill as he hopped out of the nest on 
to a bough, and stood and flapped his wings be-fore' 
he took flight. 

Broadbill, you will sure-ly break your neck, 
'said Jet, and she begged him not to fly down ; but 
Broadbill only laughed at her fears, and away he 
flew ; but the wind blew strong, the tree was high, 
and BroadbilPs wings were weak ; he strove to keep 
them sjHread, but his f eath'-ers were not half grown 
and he had not learned to fly ; so down he came to 
the hard ground, and was killed on the spot j 

Poor Jet was now left quite alone ; and she hid 
her head under her wing, and cried and moumed 
for the death pf her two brothers. The old rooks 
came home when it grew dark ; and they were very 
n^uch shocked when they heard what had happened. 
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thdttgh they were not quite so sorry as. they would 
have been, had Jack and ]%:oadbill been good and 
du'-ti-ful birds like thdjr sistar Jet. Some time af- 
ter, this Jet's mother fell sick, and grew so weak that 
she was un-^a'-^ble to ily a-broad^ and get food as she 
used to do. 

One day, when the old rook her hus'-band was 
gone out to look for food, she called Jet to her, and 
said. Jet, bring me a little wa'-ter in your bill, for I 
am read'-y to die with thirst. A-way' flew Jet to 
seek for some drink for her sick mother ; but the 
sum'-mer had been ver^-y hot, and all the ponds and 
ditch'-es near were quite dried up. Jet flew far and 
wide to seek for some water, but found none. Quite 
tired at last, she rest'~ed on some rails on the top of 
a steep bank ; when look'-ing down she be-held' a 
pitch'-er which a shep'-herd had left by chance on 
the plain where he had been keep'-ipg bis flock^.< 

Full of joy Jet flew tow'-ards it There was a 
lit'-tle wa'-ter, indeed, in the pitch'-er, but so near 
the bot -torn that she could not reach a sin'-gle drop \ 
then she tried to o-ver-tum' the ves'-sel, but she had 
not strength to move it. She looked round with a 
sor'-row-fiil air, tljink'-ing what she should do, when 
her eye by chance rest'-ed on a heap of stones that 
lay near. A sud'Hlen thought came i^to her head ; 
she fetched the stones one by one in her bill, and 
cast them in'-to the pitch'-er. Thus by de-grees' 
she raised the wa'-ter up to the brim, and was by 
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thi$ means a'-ble to ear^-*ry home some water to her 
sick modier) who was so much re^viyed' by it that 
she soon grew well and strong. 

When the rooks^ and a?ows, and ravens, heard 
what a good daugh'-ter Jet had been, and how 
clev'-er she was, they built her a fine large nest, and 
made her queen o'^ver the whole rook'^er-y. 

Exercises. — Where did the old rooks build their nest ? What 
were the nanift of their three young ones ? What kind of birds 
were Jack and Broadbill ? Wiiat end the old rooks one day say to 
their young ones ? What did Jet say ? What did Jaek and Broad, 
bill do ? With whom did Jack quarrel ? What did Jet say to them ? 
What did BroadbiU do to Jack ? How did BroadbiU behave for 
some time after this disaster ? What were some othef young crows 
doing? What did BroadbiH say to Jet? What answer did Jet 

Siv« ? What did BroadbiU do P What happened to him ? What 
id Jet then do ? What happened to Jet's mother ? What did she 
one day say to Jet ? What did Jet do ? On what did she rest ? 
What did she see there ? How did she get the water out of the 
pitdier ? How did the xooki^ crowst and ravens reward her ? 



EXCEPTIONS. 

Ef'-forts cour'-age re-moved' prove hazel gov'- 
emed val'-iant Mr. com-mand' hun'-gry Hour'-ished 
con'-quer-or hon'-ours ah be-sought' suit hand'-some 
de-sign' &-tigued' scheme bruised wolf Ibn'-ger seize 
floor com'-bat. 

THE OEATEFUL C&AKE. 

A poor crane was once caught in a net, from 
which she could by no ef -forts e-scape'. Alas! 
said she, in a tone of deep dis-tress', what will 
be-come' of me, if I can'-not break a pas'-sage 
through this net, I shall ei'-ther fall a prey to the 
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&«f-leE, or <fie of hun'-ger* My death, too, will 
cause that of all my young ones, who must per'-ish 
UDrliess' I re-turn' to feed and warm them. A dog 
in the n€x% field, hear'-ing her com-^laint^', jumped 
o'-ver the fence, and, bid'-ding her be of good court- 
age, tore the net in pie'-ceis with his teeth, and said, 
re-turn', my ftiend, to your young ones, who are, no 
doubt, in-tent'-ly look'-ing out for you. The grate'^ 
ful crane thanked the dog a thou'-sand times. In 
sa'-ving my life, said she, you havp al'-so saved those 
of my help'4ess fiim'4-ly. I shall neV-er fi>r-get' 
your kind'-ness as long as I live. 

The strong should al -ways be read'-y to help the 
weak ; we ought to do as we would be done by ; 
And I may one day or oth'*er be glad of some 

ivtcnjcl lU aS-Slsr me, n^-pUt:d' iLi« -clo^. .TK^y 4k«m 

parted : the dog re-turned' to watch his mas'-ter^s 
.^heep ; and the hap'-py crane to her nest of young 
.ones. It chanced some time af-ter this that the 
crane, on her re-turn' to her nest, stopped to drink 
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a lit'-tle water from a clear stream which flowed near 
the foot of a steep rock ; but she hadhard'-ly be-gun^ 
to drink when she was star'-tled by a moan'-ing 
sound near her, as if made by some an'-i-mal in 
great pain. 

Call'-ing to mind the ad-vice' of the dog, to as-sist' 
the dis-tre&sed'> she left the water, and, look'-ing 
round, she be-held' stretched on the ground at the 
foot of the rock, and aF-most at the point of death, 
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die Tei'-y dog thint had for^-mer-ly saved her life. 

She flew to him with all the haste she could ; and 

asked, in what way she could serve him and what 

was his aiF-ment ? lie dog with much dir-fi-cul-^ 

told her, that, in eat'-ing his din'-ner, a bone had 

got a-cross' his throat ; and he should be choked, 

un-less' it was speed -i-ly re-moved^ If that is all, 

said the crane, with a joy'-M air^ I can socm put an 

end to your dis-tress'^ if you wiU but per-mit' me to 

pull the bone out. The dog glad'-ly con-sent'-ed ; 

and the crane put'-ting her long bill into the dog^s 

throat, plucked up the bone that had given him so 

much un-ea -si-ness, and which, but for her timeMy 

help, must have caused his death. Thus the dog 

was re-ward'-ed fot haV-ing done a good ac'-tion, 
aua lilt; unaie^was nap'-py in hav^-ing had it in lier 

pow'-er to prove her grat -i-tude, and make a re-turn' 

for the ser^-vice which had been done to her when 

she was in cGs-tress' and stood in need of as-sis'-tanoe. 

£x|?RCi8E8._In what was the crane Oiugjii? What did she 
1M¥ ? Who heaxd her complaints 9 How did the dog relieve her ? 
What did the crane then say to the dog? What was his reply? 
Where did the crane stop to drink some time after diis ? Bj 
what was she sUrtlcd ? w hat did she see at the foot of the rock ? 
What was the dog^s ailment ? How did the crane put an end to his 
distress ? Was the crane happy in having had it in her power to 
prove her gratitude ? 

THE XING OF THE FEN. 

I will be king of the fen, said Croak'-er the frog, 
leap'-ing out of the brook on to the dry land. You 
l^ing, indeed ! said Sly'-boots^ a fine fatfield'-mouse, 
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with a long tail and bright eyes, jump'-ing out of his 
hole at the foot of a. haeel bush which grew near. 
1 am W*^ thiEm you, and I will be king^ and the 
feogB diall be my sub'-^jects imd cut nish'-es, and 
brii^ me dried moss to Kne my nest. And SIy^«- 
boots looked \ngj and strut rted arbouf^ and gaye 
him-self ' a great man *y airs. . I wifi ney^-*er conrseittf 
to be goV-emed by a mouse, le-plied'^ the firog with 
a dis-dain'-ful air; fine'-ly'.king Sly'^boots would 
sound ! Qiiite as well as king Croak'-€r ! re-tort'-ed 
the mouse. Then the frog flew in'-to a great passi'- 
on, and hopped so high, and croaked so loud, that 
die mouse crept a litfrtle fur'-ther firom hiin; for 
ftogs, like chil'-dren, lode ver^-y ug'-ly when they 
are out of tem'-per : and Sly'-boots did not much 
like the i-de'-a of be'^ing touched by his cold paws ; 
and he ssad to him-self ', in spite of this frog look'-i 
ing so fierce and speak'-ing so loud, I should not 
won^-der if he was a cow'-ard at hearts So he turned 
to the firog and said, as we both wish to be king of 
the fen, I know of no way of end'-ing the dis-pute' 
but by sin'-gle com'-bat ; and the one that wins the 
baf-tle shall be king o'-ver the oth'-er. Then, said 
the &og, I have no ob-jec'-tion to what you prv-pose', 
and we will each bring a friend to see fair play* 
To-mor'-row at twelve o'clock I shidl be read'-y to. 
take the field ; and if you fail to meet me here^ I 
shatt be king of the fen, and the mice shall be my 
ser^-yants: for Croak'-er thought Sly'-boots wa^ 
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bra'^ver in word than in deed, as coV-afds aire often 
the fore'-niost to talk of fighf -ing. 

Then the frog re^tired' among the rosh'-es, and 
the mouse ran home to his hole un'-^er the nut tree^ 
These two ri'-rals anwoke^ next mor^-ning by break 
of day, to pre-pare' for the com'-bat^ which waff to 
take ^ace at noon. The frog was very mudi a-6aid^ 
cif Slyboots^ sharp, teeth and chiws; so he fell to 
work and made him*self' a shield from the bark of 
an old wilMow tree; imd then he plucked a long 
rush for a spear. Now, said he, I am well armed : 
I have a shield to de^fend' mynseir, and a spear to 
at-tack' the en'-e-my with : if I had but a val -iant 
friend to be my sec^-ond in the fight, I should do 
very well. 

I will be your sec'-^nd, said a great pike rais'-mg 
his head a-bove' the water : and I will lie dose to 
the bank, among these rush'-es ; and if you lose oc 
break your spear come to me and I will pro-cure' 
you an-oth'-er. The frog was well pleased at this of- 
fer. I shall beat Sly'-boots in a little time, said he, 
with such weapons, and so good a friend as tlie pike 
to stand by and help me. Slyboots, in the mean 
time, was not i'-dle; he sharpened his teeth and 
his daws, and diose a tight twig from the hansel 
bush, and said, I only want now a friend to be my 
sec'-ond and see fair play. A great kite who wIeis 
hoy'-et-ing near, said, Mr Slyboots you may com- 
mand^ my ser'-vi-ces at any hour you please to name ; 

3 
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I will at-tend' you with gieat pleas'-ure to the place 
of meet/*ing. Now Slyboots was some -what a-fraid' 
of die kite, for he thought he had rath'-er a hun'- 
gry look a^bout' the eyes and beak ; but he durst 
not re-fiise' his of'-fer lest he should give of-fence', 
so he thanked him for his kind'-ness, and at the ap- 
point''^ hour they went to the spot where the frog 
was wait'^ing for their ar-ri'-val. The pike lay in a 
hole among the rush'-es^ and the kite sat on the 
bo^gh of a tree close by. 

The frog and the mouse looked at one an-otV-er 
for a few min'-utes, and bran'-dished their weapons, 
the mouse walked arbouf with a vet'-y war'-like air, 
and the frog flQux^*-ished his rush o'^ver his head. 
At last die kite and the pike gave sig'^nal for the 
fray to com-mence', and to fighf -ing they both went, 
and the bat'^^de wias long and fierce on both i»des, 
and for some time it was doubt'-fiil winch, would be 
the con'-quer-mr. At last the frog seemed to gain 
ground ; but, at the very min'^ute that he ap-peared' 
to have the most ad-van'-tage over the mouse, his 
spear broke in pieces. Alas ! croaked he in a tone 
of dis-may'j what shall I do ? who will give me an- 
oth^-er we^K>ii ? Here is one, cried his friend the 
pike ftoih among the rush'-^s. The frog, the un- 
sus-pecf-ing frog, gave a leap of joy, and sprang 
toW^atds the pike, who, opening his mouth, quiek'^y 
put an end to the bat-tie by swalMow-ing at one 
moitth''^l the hapMess fr(^. 

F 
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I am king of the fen now, cried Slyboots iri^h a 
joy'-ful squeak. Long live your maj'-^-ty, ex- 
claimed' the craf '-ty kite as he dart'-ed fiiom the tree, 
and) poun'-dng upon the new soV-er-^gn, bore him 
away in his tal'-ons, and put a speed'-y end to his 
re^-gal hon^-ours and his life at the siime mo'-ment. 

EXEBCI9E8.— What did Croaker gay ? What did BlarbooU an- 
swer ? Who iBew into a passion ? What did the mouse do ? What 
did he say to the frog ? What did the frog answer ? At irhac hocur 
were they to fight ? Of what did the frog make a shield and spear ? 
Who offered to be his second ? How did Slyboots prepare for the 
fight ? Who offered his services as second ? Who gave the sign^ 
for the fray to commence ? Whose spear broke in pieces ? Who 
offered to give him another weapon ? How did the pike put fm end 
to the battle ? What did Slyboots say ? What did the kite do ? 

THE APB AND THS A&S. 

There was once an i'-4ile ape, named Ro'-ver^ who 
lived in a spr&id'-ing tree in a green and pleas'-^ant 
mSad'-ow. One day Ro'-ver said to him^adf ^ what 
a sil'-ly felMow I am to re-main' in this dull tree^. 
where there is notV-ing to a-muse' me ! I will got 
and see a lit'-tle of the world. HaV-ing first eateo 
a heart'-y brSak'-fast of tho fruit that grew on the 
tree, and drunk a little water from the stream whldi 
flowed near, he skipped light" Jy o'-ver the gfeen 
turf, and went forth on his trav'-els. He had not 
gone far be-fore^ he saw a man mount'-ed on a fine 
horse, which pranced and can'-tered a-long' in high 
style. Ah ! sighed Ro'-ver, how much hap'-pi-er 
men are than we poor apes ! I should like to hare a 
horse to ride on, in-stead" of be'^-ing forced to walk on 
foot ; and I have no doubt my fig'-ure would look. 



reif-y veil on hone'-back. Be-foie' I go any far'- 
Aer on my tmy'Hds, I will have a steed to cai'-ry me. 
Say'-ing this^ he re-tomed' to the mead'-oir, where 
some hors'-es were qni'-^t-ly gra'-siiig, and be^sought' 
one of thiem to per-mit' him to mount on his back : 
but the horse looked very cool'-ly on the ape, and 
said, with an air of great con-tempt', Be-gone', you 
ug'-Iy beast ! what horse of any spir'-it, thmk you, 
will suF-fer him-self ' to be ruled by an ape ? If 
you wish for a steed, t would ad-vise' you to ride on 
a stick, as that will best suit your size and fig'-ure. 

The ape was very much hurt at this rude speech^ 
and he chaf -tered and made a sad noise ; but the 
honie went on feed'-ing, and paid no far'-ther r^ard 
to him^ and Rover left him quite in a rage. He had 
not gone for, when he chanced to see a donk'^-ey 
foed'-'ing on the grass un'-der a tree. Ah, ah ! said 
the ape, I shidl have a ride in spite of that rude 
borse, if ^ I man'-age my mat-ters well. He soon 
dimbed the tree ; and perch'-ing him-self on a con^ 
ve'-ni-ent branch, he said, in a voice loud e-nough'^ 
for the ass to o-ver-hear' him, — How much hand'- 
som-^r this ass is than that horse ! what a fine shape ! 
what a soft coat ! and then what nice long ears ! if 
this donk'-ey^s pa'-ces are but e'-qual to her form, 
she must be a rare beast 1 The fool'-ish ass was so 
charmed with the prais'-es which the ape be-stowed' 
on her^ that «he pricked up her ears, and be-gan' to 
ca'-per a-bout', to con-vince' the ape how well he had 
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judged of her mer^-its. Sweet Mis'-treas Diis'-dir 
foot, said the oun'-ning ape, with a coax'-ing air, I 
was right when I said you were incore hand'-some 
and swift'-er than a horse. Come a little neat'-car^ 
for I should like to stroke your nice, soft, long ears* 
The donkey, who did not sus-pect' the trick, and 
thought all the ape^s prais'-es were sin*cere^ came 
close un'-der the tree : but be-fore' she was a-ware' 
of his de^sign' Rover sprang upon her. The ass at 
first thought the ape had a mind for a Utde froF-ic, 
so she trot'*ted a-bout' the field for some time in a 
ver'-y good hu'-mour ; but at last she grew tired, 
and ver'-y civ'41-ly hint'-ed that she wished to re-ppse^ 
her-seir on the grass, and renjuest'-ed the ape to 
difihmount', as die be-gan' to feel much f»-t]gtted^ 
Thank you, Mis^-tress Dus'-ti-foot, said RoTer^ if 
you are tired, I am not ; and if you do not choose 
to go, I shall be o-bliged' to make use of this long 
stick ; and he gave the poor ass sev'-ernEd heart'-y 
blows as he spoke, with the stick he had. broken 
from the tree. The poor ass had now reason to la- 
ment' her fol'4y in hav'-ing given ear to the flaf- 
ter*y of the cun'siing ape, who urged her to her ut'- 
mo«3t speed, in spite of all she could say, with the 
stick he held in his hand ; while the ape, re-joi'*cing 
in the suc-oess' of his scheme, be^an' to ap-plaud^ 
his own wis^-dom. It is a fine thing, said he, to be 
wi^'-ser than one^s neigh'-bours. Now I am pro-yi'* 
ded with a good steed, I will go forth on my trav'- 
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eb, and if I ia-crease^ in know^Jjedge as I have be- 
gun', I shall be-come' the won^-der and en'-yy both 
of man and beast ; and when I re-turn' to the woods 
again, I will be a long. Alas ! the ape^s vain hopes 
and grand proj'-ects were soon at an end ; for the 
donkey, W-ing all pa'-tience at his in-grat'-i-tude 
and Tain boast'-ing, approached the banks of a 
stream, and puf-ting her hgad be-tween' her fore 
legs, be-gan' to kick in so fu'-ri-ous a man'-ner that 
Bover, not arware' of her de-sign<, was thrown into 
die yery mid'-dle of the stream. The ass, glad of 
hay'-^ing rid her-*self' of her burden, ca'-pereda-way', 
leay'4ng the ape strug'-gling in the water. With 
much dif '-fi>^ul-ty, Royer at length gained the shore, 
wea'-ry, bruised, and quite arshamed' of his fol'-ly : 
be shook his wet coat ; and hang'-ing his ears with 
a dole'-fiil air, re-turned' back to his for'-mer dwel- 
ling, re-soly^-ing for the fu'-ture to stay at home and 
learn wis'-dom. 

EzEBCisES.— What did Rover one day say to himself? What 
did he see on his travels ? What did he say he should like to have ? 
To ivhat place did he return ? What did he beseech of one of the 
horees ? What did the horse say to him ? What did he next see ? 
What did he say when perched on a tree ? What did the foolish 
ass do ? How did the ape succeed in getting on the back of the 
ass ? What did the ass then do ? What did she request of the ape ? 
What did the ape answer ? How did the donkey contrive to ais* 
mount him ? What did Rover resolve to do for the future ? 



TH£ FAITHFUL BOO. 

MHiere are you go'-ing in such haste, fiiend ? said 
Trusf -y, the diep'-herd's dog, to a great wolf that 
was jog^-ging a-tong' the same road. If I was sure 

f2 
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you would not be-tray' my se'^cret, said the wolf, 
with a sly leer, I would let you know. You need, 
not fear me ; I shall tell no one a woid of the maf- 
ter, said Trust'-y. Well then, said the wolf, you 
must know, as I was prowl'-ing round yon'-dcr cof- 
tage, I saw the peas^ant's wife put a fine ha'-bj into 
the cra'-<lle, and hSard her say, lie still, my dark- 
ling, and go to sleep, while I run down to the viF- 
lage to buy bread for your fatherfs sup'-per. As 
soon as the babe is a*sleep', I shall go and fetch it ; 
tt is fair and fat, and will make a nice sup'-pev for 
me and my cubs. Then, said TrustVy, I would 
ad-vise^ you to wait a lit^tle lon^-ger, for I saw the 
ba'-by's mother step into the next house to speak to 
a neigh'4)our : take care lest you are seen. The 
wolf thanked the dog for his good adrvice^ tat be did 
not know that the ba'-by belonged' to Trust'-y^» 
mas'-ter ; and he said be would take heed and keep 
close. 

Then Trusty ran home with all the speed he 
could. The door was a-jar' and the in'*no-cent ba'- 
by was fast a-sleep^ in the cra'-dle ; so he lay down 
on the mat behind the docnr, and listened for the 
com'-ing of the wolf. It was not long be«fore' he 
heard the tread of the woITs feet on the grav'-el 
path, and in an^th'-er min'-ute the saV-age beast 
was in the toom, and steaNng with cau'-tious steps 
tow'^rds the cra'-dle ; but just as he was pre*pa'- 
ring to seize the poor baby, Trusty sprung upon hinv 
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and, af -tes a se-veset strugf-gte, laid hioti dead on 
the floor. ; The first ob'-ject the mother saw on her 
re-turh' was iSke wolf bathed in bbod at the foot df 
the cra'-dle, while the' in'*fant, un-hurt% lay sound'-ly 
sleep'-ing on its little pil'-low, and faith'-fol Trusty 
watch'-iiig its peace'-ful slum-bers. The grate'-fol 
mother fond^4y ca-ressed' the pre-^etv'-er of her in'^; 
£int ; and call'-ing to-geth'-er all her neigh -bours» 
made them bear wit'-ness to Trusty'^s cour'-agieand 
fi-del'-i-ty. From that time he be-came' a fa'-vour- 
ite with the whole fam^-ly ; he had his share in all 
the meals, and a warm nook in the chim'-ney cor'- 
ner, and passed a long and hap'-py life. 

£xERCiSES.~«Whst did Trusty say to the wolf ? What did the 
wolf answer ? MTwt advice did Trusty give him? Whither did 
Trusty run ? What did he do to the woli ? What did the mother 
see on her return ? How was Trttsty rewarded ? 

fiXCEPTIOMS. 

Dis*tin'-guish-es sign bull en'-trails dan'^er wolves 
moun'-tain gloves guard stran'*-ger rough'-ness ex*^ 
erts' ex-am-i-4ia'*tion ex-hib'-it i'-vor-y ex-ist' sin'-glj& 
bur'-y height car'-riage post Per'-si-a Cey-lon' weasel 
al^though' man'-gled torn disncour'-aged cbar^-ac-ter. 

THE HORSE. 

The horse is a no'-ble crea'-ture, and Ter'*y use'- 
ful to man. A horse knows his own sta'^ble ; he 
dis-tin'-guish-es his com-pan'-ions, re^mem'-bers any 
jJace at which he once stopped, and will find his^ 
way by a road which he has trav'-elled- The ri'-dfii: . 
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gov'-€ni8 his horse by signs, which he makes with 
the bit, lus foot, his knee, or his wh^. The horse 
18 less use -fui when diaA than some other an'-i^mals 
are. The skin is used for cor-lars, tra'»ces, and 
other parts of har'-ness. The hair of the mane is 
used for wigs, and that of the tail for bof-toms of 
chairs and floor'.doths. What a pif -y it is that 
eru'^^l men should ever ill use, o-ver-work', or tor- 
ment' this use^ful an'4-mal. 

ExXRCi9E9.^What kind ofa creatine is the hone? How does 
the rider ffovern him ? What is his skin used for ? What is made 
horn the hair of the mane and of xhe tail ? Wliat is said to he a 
pity ? 

THE ox. 

Ox is the gen'-er-al name for homed oaf -tie. The 
male is a bull, and the fe'-male a cow. The flesh 
of an ox is beef. An ox is a very use'-ful an'-i-mal, 
and is often used to draw a cart or a plough ; his 
flesh sup-plies' us with food ; his blood is used as 
ma^nure' as well as the dung; his fat is made into 
can'-dles, his hide into shoes and boots ; his hair is 
mixed with lime to make mor'-tar; his horns are 
made into eu'-ri-ous things*— combs, box'-es, han'- 
dies for knives, drink'-ing cups, and used in-stead' 
of glass for lan'-terns. His bones are used to make 
little spoons, knives, forks, and play'-things for 
chil'-dren. Cows give us milk, which is ex'-cel-lent 
food : and of milk we make cheese ; of the; cream 
we make butter. The young animal is a calf ; his 
flesh is veal : veF-lum and coV-ers of books are made 
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of the skin. The cow may be con-nd^-ered as more 
U'^ni-vex^-sal-ly coii-4u -cive to the com'-forts of man- 
kind' than any other animal. 

ExEBcisES.— What is ox the g^eral name for ? What is the 
flesh of an ox called ? What does the ox often draw ? What are 
made of his hide ? How is his hair used ? What are his horns 
made into ? What are his bones used to make ? What is this ani- 
mal called when vouns ? What is the flesh of a calf called ? What 
are made of the skin of a calf ? What may the cow be considered as ? 

THE CAT. 

The cat has sharp daws, which she draws back 
when you ca^ressi^ her ; then her foot is as soft as 
ver-vet. Cats have less sense than dogs ; a cat's 
At-tach'-ment is chief -ly to the house ; a dog^s, to 
the people who dwell in it. 

Kittens have their eyes closed seV'-er-al days after 
their birth. The cat, after suck'-ling her young 
some time, pre-sents' them with mice and yoiing 
birds. Cats hunt by the eye ; they lie in wait, and 
spring upon their prey, which they catch by sur- 
prise'; then sport with the poor animal, and tor* 
menf it tiU they kiU it. Cats see best in the dusk ; 
in a strong light, the pu'^pil of the cat^s eye is coh- 
tract'-ed almost to a line ; by night, it spreads into 
a large cir'-cle. 

Cats live in the house, but are not sub'-ject to the 
owner; they are self-willed and way'-ward. Cats 
love per'^-ftimes ; they are very fond of va-le'-ri-an. 
They dis-like' water, cold, and bad smells ; they love 
to bask in the sun, and to lie on soft beds. 

Exercises— What kind of daws has a cat ? How long are & 
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2 m of kitlens dond ? What does the oHt sire them tXta suekBBjg^ 
em ? How do cAts hunt ? When do they see best ? What is 
tha laaaon of diis f What aie caU very fond of ? What do they 

disUke? 



THE SHEEP. 

Sheep sup-ply' us with food ; their flesh is called 
mutton. Sheep supply us with clothes; for their 
wool is made into cloth, flan'-nel, and stock'-ings. 
The skin is leath'-er, which forms parch'-ment, and 
is used to coyer bboks. Their en'-trails are twisted 
into strings for fid'rdles^ and their dung af'-fords a 
rich ma-nure' for the ground. The male is a ram, 
the fe'-male is a ewe. A sheep is a tim'-id animal, 
and runs from a dog ; yet a ewe will face a dog when 
het lamb is by her side : she thinks not then of her 
idwn dan'-ger, but will stamp with .her foot, and push 
with her hSad, seeming to have no fear ;^£ucii is the 
loTe of mothers. 

> Sheep de-rive' their safe'^ty from the care of man, 
and they well re-pay' him' for his at-ten'-tion. In 
many ooun'-tries' they re-quire' the at-ten'-dance of 
shepherds, and are penned up at night to pro-tect' 
them from the wolves ; but in our happy coun'-try 
they graze in se-cu'-ri-ty. 

£x£Rci8E8.~.What do sheep supply us with? What is their 
flesh called ? Into what is theu- wool made ? For what is thehr 
skin used ? What are their entrails twisted into ? What is the 
.male called? When wOl a ewe face a dog ? Why are they in many 
countries penned up at night ? Is this protection requiried in our 
countiy ? 
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THE OOAT. 

A goat is some'^tbkig like a sheep ; but he has 
bairin-stSad' of WooL The white hair is val'-u-a-ble 
for wigs ; cloth may al'-so be made of the goat^s hair. 
The sldn of the goat is more use'-^l than that of 
the sheep. 

. Ooats iseem to have more seme than sheep. They 
love to feed upon hiBs, are fond of browsing upoii 
vines, and de^ighf in the bark of trees. Among 
monn'-tains, they climb the steepest rocks, and 
spring from brow to brow. Their young is called 
a kid : the flesh of kids is esteemed ; gloves are 
made of their skins. Persons of weak con-sti-tu^-dons 
Aink the nnik of goats. Groats are very play'-fiil, 
bat 'theiy some^-tiities butt a^gaiiisf little boys and 
knock them down, when they are teased and pulled 
by the beard or horns. 

ExEBciSES. — ^What is a goat something like ? In what does he 
differ from the ihm ? For what is his white hair Taluablr? .Wb«ie 
do goats love to feed ? What are they fond of browsine upon ? 
What is the young of die goat called ? What ai« made of ihe i^an 
of the kid ? Who drink the milk of goats ? Against vhmn do 
ffoaU sometimeB butt ? When do they do this ? 



THE DOG. 

The dog is en-dowed' with that sargac'-i-ty, vig'- 
il.4ince, and fi^eF-i*ty, which qual'4-fy him to^ be 
tbe.gviaxd> the com-pan'-ion, and die friend of man ; 
and hap^rpy is be who finds a friend aa faitV-fiil aa 
this animal, !«7bo will rather die by the side of his 
mas'-t^ than take a bribe of a stran'-ger to be-tray' 
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him. No other animal is so much the eom-pan'-ion 
of mati as the dog. The dog un^ler-stands' his 
master by the tone of his voice ; nay, even by his 
look^, he is r^'-y to o-bey^ him. 

Dogs are very ser'-vlce-a-ble to man. A dog will 
con-duct' a flock of sheep, and will use no rough'- 
ness, but to those which strag'-gle, and then merely 
to bring thepa back. The dog is said to be the only 
animal who always knows his master, and the friends 
of his fam'-i-ly ; who dis^-tin'-guish-es a stran'-ger as 
soon as he ar-rivea^ ; who un-der-stands^ his own 
name and the voice of the do-mes'-tics ; and who 
calls for his lost master by cries and lam-en^-ta'-tions. 

A dog is the most sa-ga'-cious animal we have, 
and the most ca'-pa-ble of ed-u-ca'-tion. In most 
dogs the sense of smelling is keen ; a dog will hunt 
his game by the scent ; and in for-low-ing his master, 
he will stop where the roads cross, try which way 
the scent is strongest, and then pur-sue' that. 

ExEROisSs.— With what is the dog endowed? What io these 
qualify him to be ? What will a dog rnther do than betray his ibas* 
ter? By what does the doir understand his master? tiow does he 
call for his lost master ? Which of the senses is keen in most dogs ? 
By what will a dog hunt his game ? 

THK ELEPHANT. 

The el'-e*phant, though not only the lar'-gest, 
but the stron'-gest of all quad'-ru-peds, is^ in a state 
of na'-ture, neither fierce nor mis'-chie-vouB. Pa- 
cif -ic, mild, and 6rave, it only exerts it8 poirars in 
its own de-fence' or in that of the com-mu'-fflKty to 
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which it be-Iongs'. It is so^cial and friend'-ly with 
its kind ; the oldest of the troop always appears. 21s 
the leader, and the next oldest brings up the rear. 
As they murch, the forest seems to tremble be-neath'^^ 
them ; in their pas'-sage they tear down the branch- 
es of trees, on which they feed ; and if they enter 
cul^-ti-va-ted fields, the W-bours of ag'-ri-cul-ture 
soon dis-ap-pear^. In Af '-ri-ca, eF-e-phants, perhaps, 
are the most nu^-meiMnis, but in A'-si-a, they are 
the lar -gest, and most useVful to man. 

The el'-e^phant is from seven to fiT-teen feet high ; 
and its huge body is covered with a cal'4ou8 hide 
widiout hair* The ey^s of this animal «re very 
small ; but though their mi-nnte'Hoess may at first 
appear de-fonned', on a more care'-ful ex-am-i^na^- 
tion they are seen tp ex*hib^-it the va-ri-ous sen-sa'- 
tions by which they are moved. 

When the dephant js once tamed, it is the most 
ge&'-tle and o-be'-di'^nt of all animals. Its at-tach''^ 
ment to its keqper is rennark'-a-ble, and it seems to 
live but to serve and 0^)0/ him. It is quick'-ly 
taught to kneel in ojEder to re-ceive^ its ri'-der: 
capress'-esdiose with whom it U ac-quaint'-ed ; u'-sef 
its truidc as a hand^ to assist in taking up a part of 
its load. The tusks of this animal are of great val'- 
tie, aM fiir^-^nish the ar^nti-de of f-vpr-^y. For the 
sake of these alone, dephants are fre'^uent-ly killed ; 
and the hunter who is for'-tu-^-nate enough to obtain 
auch a pri^ie, thinks himself amply rec'-oin^pensed for 

a 
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liis dan'-ger and trouble in the chase. The elephatit 
IS said' to live upwards of a hundred years. 

Exercises. — Which is the largest and strongest of all quadru- 
peds ? What is it in a state of nature ? Which of them appeaA 
as the leader ? Which hrineis up the rear ? In what country are 
fhey the most numerous ? Where are they the lettgest and most U8&* 
ful to man ? How high is the elephant? - With what is its hody 
covered ? M^hat kind of eyes has it ? To whom is its attachment 
vemarkable ? What do the tusks of this animid furpish ? How 
long is the elephant said to live ? 

Of all the animals in the nor'-jfhem re'-jpons the 
rein deer is the most use'-ful, and the most wor'-thy 
of our at-ten'-tion. It is found as near die pole as man 
can go ; and, as if in-tend'-ed for the sef'-vice of the 
na'-tives of those clY-mntes alone, it is in^ca'-pa*Me 
of ex-ist'-ing under 1a mild'r^r'fiky. From the rein 
deer sin'-gly, the Green'-land-^rs, Lap'-land-ere, and 
other in-hab'-it-ants of the north frig'4d zone, 
de-rive' a supply for their most press'-ing wants. 
It an'-swers the pur'-pose of the horise in con-vey'- 
ing them from one place to another ; that of the cow, 
in af-ford^-ing them milk, and that of the sheep, in 
fur'-nish-ing them with clo'-thing ; while the flesh 
serves for food, as the ten'-dons do for bdV-'Strings ; 
and which last, when split, sup]riy the want of 
thread. 

The horns of the rein deer Bve very large, but 
slender, pro-ject^-ing fbr'-warife, and pal^maled 
toward the top. Thi^ height of a fuU*grdwn anitmd 
of this kind is about four feet and a Imlf ; but it is 
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very strong'-ly built, has tliick hair, and always a 
black space round the eyes. The pace of the rein 
deer is rather, a trot than a bound'-ing, and this it 
can con-tin'-ue for a whole day ; its hoofs are doven 
and move'-a-ble, so that it spreads them arbroad' as 
it goes, to pre-vent^ its sinking in the snow ; and as 
the animal moves along, they are heard to crack 
with a ptetf y loud noise. 

'. . The ppn'-ci^pal food of these animak du'-rbg 
^inter is a. white moss, with which almost all the dess- 
ert parts of the country are covered, like snow, and 
which, the deer ea'-si-ly^ turn, up with their no'-ses„ 
even when it is deeply buried in .snow. A Lap'- 
land-er re^-gar^B^; the rein deer as his prin'-ci-pal 
source, of Wealth, and some persons, pos-sess' a 
thousand of them in a sin'-gle herd 

' -fiXElKriSES. — What fttiimal, in the nottkem re^fions, is the niMt 
useful, and wortb][ of our attention 2 Where is it found ? Who 
derhre from the fiein deer a supply for their most pressing wants ? 
How does it answer the purpose of the horse ? How that of the cow ? 
How that of the sheep ? For what does the flesh serve ? For what 
ftr& the tendons used ? * What is the height of a full-^wn rein 
deer ?' Wliat is the principal food of these animals during winter ? 
How do they turn it up when deeply buried in snow ? As what 
does the lAplander regard the rein deer ? How many do some pos- 
sess in a single herd ? 

* 

THE CAMEL. 

The height of this animal is, in general, about 
six feet, and the bod'-y is covered with dusky or 
ash'-eol-oored hair. It has a short head, small ears, 
and a long bending neck ; and is rendered re^markV 
a-ble, not only by the lum^s on its back, but by 
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Urge hatd swel'-Bng» at the bottom of the breast, on 
the knees, and on the in'«side of each kg. 

Ifi A-ra'-bi*-a and oth^ ciountriei, where the cam'-^ 
el is traiiied to use^-fiil pur'-pos-es, it i« conrsid'-ered 
as a sa'-ered animal, withont which the na'-tiTes 
could neidier trar-fic, ttav'-el, nor subsist' ; its milk 
fbnns a con-sid'-et'^a-ble part of their nour'-isb-ment t 
they clothe them-selves' with its hair, which is shed 
reg^-ii-lar-ly once a year ; and on the ap-proaeh' of 
en^-e-mies, they may> by mounting their cam'-ets^ 
flee to the dis'-tance of a hundred miles in a sin'-gle 
day. It must also be obsierved' that these quad'^ 
ru-peds are so ex-^treme'-Iy tem^-^per-ate^ and ott"^ 
pa-ble of such long ab'-iiti-nence, that in those yast 
des'-erts,— where the earth k every where dry and 
sandy^— where there are neither beasts nor bilds, 
neither in'nsects nor yeg^-e-t»-bles, they post for^- 
ward without re-qui^-ring either drink or pas'-ture 
for five or six days together. 

In Tui'-key, Per'-si-a, A-ra'-bi-a, Bar'-ba-ry, and 
E'-gypt, com'-merce is almost en-tire'-ly car^-ried on 
by means of camels ; no car'-riage being so speedy 
and reason'-a-ble in those countries. Mer'-chants 
and tra^-el-Iers u-nite" them-selves" into a body 
furnished with camels, to se^^ure' themselves fiom 
the in -suits and dep-re-da'-tions of rob'-^bers. This 
aS'Mm'-blage is called a car-«-van^ in which the 
numbers have been some'-times known to a-mount' 
to eight or ten thousand. 
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£x£BCi8J5« — What is the genurd height of the camel ? What 
kind of head, ears, and neck, has it ? By what is it rendered re- 
Diarkable ?, W,hs(,% is the caniel considered in Arabia and oihsat 
countries ? Without it what could the natives not do ? AVTiat does 
its milk fofm f What, do ihey do with ito hair ^ What distance can 
they flee in a single day from their enemies ? How long can they 
travel without rcquinng d&ik< or 'pasture?. In' «hat. coimtries is 
commerce carried on by means, of camels ? For what purpose do 
merchants and travellers unite themselves into a body furnished with 
<camels ? What is this assemblage called ? lo a carayan what have 
'the numbers sometimes amount^ to 9 



thpe: b£Ar« 

The cqm'-imn be&r is a heav'-y loo]nng quad'- 
ru*^ied, of a large sice, and covered with shag'-gy 
haar* It has a proxn^-i-nedit 'snout, a short tail, and 
IrSads on the whole sole of its feci. It is a na'^tive 
of neariy all the horthen^ parts of A'-^si^ and Eu^- 
rbpei, :and: it is said to be found in CeyJon^ and 
other . In'-^di-an islands, and also in some parts of 
Af-riK^a and A^mer'^^a. 

In northern ehfrmates, ft is of a brown coF-onr ; 
in other parts of Eii'-rope, it is black ; in Nor'- way 
it is found gray and ^ren white. The black bear 
confines itself almost en-tire'-ly to veg'-e-ta-ble food ; 
but the browB, fre'-quent-ly attacks lambs, kids, and 
even cattle, and sucks their blood like the weasels. 
Bears are fond of honey, and often seek for it in 
trees, of which they are ex'-ceUent climb^-ers, in 
spite of their awV-ward appear^-ance. The bear is 
not naf-u-ral-ly a fierce animal ; but it be-comes' a 
very for'-mi-da-ble en'-e^my ^hen attacked or when 
de*privQd' of its yoimg. 

In its habits, this anijnal is sav Vage andsol'-i-ta-ry . 

g2 
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It either re-sides' in the hoF-low of a tree, or some 
ttn-fre-quent'-ed wood, and takes up its a-bode' in 
those moun'-tain-ous steeps that are so dif'^fi-cult of 
ac-cess' to the hu^-man foot. In these lone^-ly 
re-treat6^, it pass^'^es seyeial months in the winter in 
a state of tor-pid'^-i-ty^ without modon or sense, and 
never quits them till it is compelled by hun'-ger to 
search for a fresh supply of feod. 

Although' the bear is of a surly dis^po-qiti'HDn, 
yet when taken young, it submits, in a certain dq;rce, 
to be tamed ; and by bdmg ULVtgjtkt to e-rect' itself 
upon its hind'-er legs, moves about to the sound of 
mu'-sic in a clufnsy, awkward kind of dance. But 
no hu-mane' person would have any pleasure in look- 
ing at dflncing beard, if he ooandered that, in ma** 
king them learn this ac-com'-plish-meldt, the greatest 
cru'-el-ty is prac^-tised, such as setting the poor crea- 
tures on plates of hot i'-ron.^ All such in-fIic'->tions 
of suffering for the sake of mere a^muse^-ment should 
be dis^our^«4ged. 

£xXRCi8E8.-^Whftt sort of animal is the cominoti bear? Oi 
what places in the bear a native ? Of what colour is it in northern 
climates ? Where is it found gtajf and even white ? To what Idacl 
of food does the black bear confine itself ? What animals does the 
brown bear freauently attack? What are beu* fond of? What 
are the habits or this animal ? In what state doea it paas several 
months in winter ? Of what disposition is the bear ? Does It 
submit to be tamed ? What cnidty is practised in making beara 
learn to dance ? 

THE FOX. 

The fox is a quad^-ru-ped of the dog kind. Thief 
animal is found in almost every ^uar^-ter of the 
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worid. Hit col'-our is brown ; h6 has a sharp mua'- 
ale ; his ears are e-iect' and pointed ; and his tail is 
straight and bush'-y, and tipped with white. His 
gen'-er-al res'-i-dence is a dm or hurge bur'-^rdw, 
formed under the sur'-face of the ground, or in some 
deep crev'4ce of a rock. This he seldom leaves till 
the evening ; and then he prowls aboat the woocffB 
and fields fbr food, till the morning. He feeds on 
hares, rab^^bits, pdnP-try, f Sath'^-ered game, motes, 
rats, and mice ; and is known to be very fond of 
fruit. He runs down hares and rabbits by pur-su'- 
ing them like a slow hound. His voice is a sort of 
yelping bark. 

Al-tfaough' the fox is very de-struc'-tive to poultry^ 
yards and game, and some'-times takes the lib'-er-ty 
of car'-ry-ing off or de-vour'-ang a lamb, he is also 
of service to mankind, by chHittoy'-ing mimy kind, 
of of-^en'-sive animals. His skin also con^-sti*tutes 
a soft and warm fur, which, in many parts of Europe, 
is used for mvtfh and tippets, for the li'-nings of 
winter garments, and for robes of state. In some 
parts of the Con'-d-nent his flesh is eaten for food. 

In many countries, par^-tic-u-lar4y in England, 
hunting the fox is a fa'-vour'-ite field sport. Gen'- 
tle-men on horses-back hunt him with slow hounds, 
and he has been known to run fifty miles, and after 
all to save his life, by wea'-ry-ing out the dogs as 
well as the hors^-es and hunts'-men. 
His va'-ri-ous strat'-a-gems for ob*tain'-ing prey and 
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a-vetcf-aiig his en'-e-nries, have jusdy pro^cured' for 
him the chai^-ac-ter of cun'-ning ; so that ^^as cuh- 
ning or craflty as a fox^ has grown into a prov'-'erb. 
Many in'^stan-ces of his having this qualM-ty in 
gteat pei^&c'**tion are ve-la'-ted. A fox had been 
fie'-qnent^y chased, and he idways e-scaped' by ap- 
pearing to go over a steep high rock ; : and it com'- 
monJy happened that severd of tfaedogs^ in the 
ea-ger-ness of pur*suit', went after hiin and were 
killed. At last, on ex-.pIo'^-riBg the place, the hunts^- 
menwere so for'-tu-nate as to dis-cov -er .that the 
fox. had his den just un'-^er ifhe Ihtow of die rock^ 
and that, by laying hold with his teeth of a strong 
twig that grew beside it, he. had the art of swing -ing 
himself into the hole, but of which, however, he was 
able to scrain'-ble at any time without dan'-ger. But 
human skill baffles the cunnii^ of the fox. The 
huntsmen cut off the twig ; and next time that Rey* 
nard was pursued, he rap to catch it as formerly, 
trusting that it was still there. ;.butj of coiirse, he 
missed his aim, and tumbling down among the rocks, 
was mangled almost as much as if he had been torn 
to pieces by the dogs. 

Exercise s.^Of what kind is the fox an animal P Whsie 
is he foupd ? Wljiat is his colour ? What sort of muzzle, ears, 
and tail, has he ? What is his general residence ? When does 
he leavte his den ? On what does he feed ? How does he run 
down hares and rahhits ? What sort of voice has he ? How is the 
fox of service to man ? What does his skin constitute ? For 
what is his fur used ? Where is his flesh eaten for food ? In what 
country, in particular, is hunting the fox a favourite field Hport? How 
many miles has he hcen known to run ? What have procured for 
him the character of cunning ? How did tt ceitaio fox that had b^n 
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fxeqftently chased, cscap*^ What happened to the dogs thai went 
after him ? What did the huntsmen, on exploring the place, dis- 
cover ? By what means did the fox set into the hole ? what baf- 
fles the cunning of the fox ? What did the huntsmen do ? W^t 
happened to Reynard aflter this ? 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Meas'-ures whose Dr. u'-su-al-Iy fa-mil'^-iar rogu'* 
ish af-front' dozen lei'-sure cuc'-koo ac-com'-pa-ny 
double. 

THE WOLF* 

This animal, fVoili the tip of the nose to the in- 
sertion of the tail) is about ihtee feet and a half lon^^ 
and about two feet five inches high. His colour is 
a mixture of blacky brdwu^ and gray ; and his hair 
is ex«trenle^4y rough and hard, but mixed tdward 
the roots with a kind of ash-coloured fur. The eyes 
open slantingly upwards, in the same di-red^-tion 
with the nose ; and the colour of the eye-balla is of 
a fi'^r-y green, which gives a fierce and formidabte 
air to the whde yisage. 

The fe^'^male wolf pro-du^-ces five or six at a litter. 
These die suckles fbr some time, and teaches them 
betimes to eat flesh, which she prepares for them by 
cfaeV-ing it first herself. She also fire'-quait-ly brings 
them young hares and birds, while yet aliye ; whidi 
she tears into pieces, and dis-trib^-utes in e'-qual 
shares. M^n the cubs are about ax weeks^ or twt 
months M, their dam leads them to drink at the 
trunk of some decayed tree, where the water has 
settled, or at some pool in the ndgh'-bour-jioedh 
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but on the appearance of danger, she carries them 
back to their native den. 

Exercises. — ^What are the length and height of the wolf? 
What is his colour ? What ia the colour of his eye-balls ? How 
many does the female wolf produce at a litter ? What does she fre. 
ciuently hring theiu ? How old are the cubs when their dam leads 
tnem to drink ? What does she do on the appearance of danger ? 



THE EAGLE. 

This noble and ina-jes'-tic' creature has always 
heen considered as the king of birds, on account of 
its su-pe^-ri-or strength, cour'-age^ and ra-pid'-i-ty 
of flight. These qual'-i-ties, added to the dig^-ni-ty 
of its appearance, the elevation to which it soars, and 
the terror it strikes into all the rest of the f eath'- 
ered tribe, appear to rend^ it de-serv'-ing of the 
royal ti'-tle. 

The golden eagle is in length, from the point of 
its beak to the end of its tail, about three feet six 
inches, its breadth, when the wings are expanded, is 
About seven feet. The bill is .homy, hook'-ed, and 
very strong. The feathers of the neck are of a 
rusty colour, and the rest are dark brown, approach- 
ing to black, in-ter-mixed^ with some much lighter. 
The eye of the eagle is won'-der-fuUy formed. To 
give its sight the greatest per-fec'-tion, it has a 
double pair of eye'-lids, which move in-de^pen'-dent 
of each other ; and the powers of the eye are so great 
that it can gaze steads-fas t-ly at the sun without 
blinking. The feet are feathered down to the claws j 
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and have a sur-pri^*sing grasp. Each leg is yeP^ 
low-ish, and its four talons are crook'-ed and strong. 

J^agles de-vour^. with eagerness flesh of all kinds, 
but will not eat pu'-trid car'-cass-es. The field of 
battle and slaughter is sure to be its early haunt, 
where it delights to prey upon those bodies which' 
have been late^-Iy dain. In its flight after food, it 
will pounce upon a goose or a turkey, and has ire'- 
quent-ly been known to seize yoiing lambs, kids,^ 
and even fawns, which it destroys for the sake of 
drinking their blood. Its disposition, however, is so 
noble that it never de«^scends' to make a prey of the 
smaller, and harmless birds, considering them be-^ 
neath' its notice. Its craving after food is so greats 
that a large extent of country is nec'-es-sa-ry to 
satisfy its wants. The wisdom of Providence is, 
therefore, evident in making it a solitary creature/ 
for two pairs of these vo-ra^-cious birds are never 
found in the same neighbourhood, though eagles 
have been met with in every quarter of the world. 

The nest of the eagle is large, and composed of 
strong sticks covered with rushes, and is generally 
built upon the point of some high rock, from whence^ 
his keen eyes survey the country round, and on dis-* 
covering his prey, he darts upon it with the quickness 
ef lightning. These birds are remarkable for the 
length of their lives, some having been known to 
reach the term of one hundred years. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE EAGLE. 

Sir Robert Sibbald relates, that a woman in ifae 
Orkney Islands having left her child, of about one 
year old, in a field, while she went to some distance, 
an eagle passing by, took up the infant by its clothes, 
and carried it to her nest, on a neighbouring rock, 
which being observed by some fishermen, they in- 
stantly pursued the eagle, attacked her nest, and 
brought back the child unhurt. 

Another cir'-cum^stance is re-la'-ted of a peasant, 
who had resolved to rob the nest of an eagle that 
bad been built in a small island in the beautiful 
Lake of KiUamey, in Ireland. He accordingly 
stripped and swam to the island while the old ones 
were away, and having robbed the nest of its young, 
he was pre-pa'-ring to swim bapk with the young 
eagles tied in a string ; but while he was yet up to the 
chin in water, the old eagles returned, and missing 
their young, quickly e-spied' and fell upon the 
plunderer, and in spite of all his re-sis'-tance, they 
killed him with their beaks and talons. 

Exercises. — As what has the eagle always been considered? 
On what account ? What do these qiuditics appear to render it de- 
serving of ? What are the length and breadth of tJie golden eagle * 
What kind of bUl has it ? Wbat is said of the powers of its eye ? 
What place is sure to be its early haunt ? What animals does it 
frequently seize ? For what purpose ? What does It never dciscond 
to make a prey of? In what is the wisdom of Providence evident ? 
Of what is the eaglet nest composed ? Where is it generaUy built ^ 
For what are these birds remarkable ? How lo»g have some of 
them been known to live ? 



y\ hat did an eagle do to a woman*s child in the Orkney Islands ? 
Who observed this ? What did they do ? What did a peasant 
resolve to do ? How did he get to the island ? Did he rob the 
^est ? What happened when he was yet up to tlie chin in water f 
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. IKB.OSTKICH. 

• 

The os^^t^ch is the largest of birds* It often 
ineas'-ures more than fourteen feet in height, and as 
many in length, irom the tip of the beak to the end 
of the tail. Its head is small^ and, as well as the 
gi^eater part of the neek> is flesh^^loured, and clothe 
ed only with scattered hairs. The lower parts of 
the neck and the body are covered with black feathers, 
whose webs are percii^-li-ar'-ly light and crisped : the 
ftiiCfaara of the tail and wings are white, of a beaut!*'' 
fill a^pearan^e, and soiAet^es tipped ior ^ged with 
Mack. The irings have each two spurs, tlie 
bfeast is armed Irith a hard callous substance. The 
body (tf the female is brown. 
, This bird inhabits the burning sandy desed;s of 
Asia and Afidca. . Ostriches often assemble in great 
flocks, and commit ter^-ri-ble hav^^c among the com 
fields ■ in the in-te'-ri-or of the country, about the 
Gape of Good Hope. In some parts of Asia, they 
aveiso nuf-mer<H)us as to be sometimes mistaken for 
troops of lovifig Arabs. 

The ostrich subsists upon veg'-e-ta^-bles ; but it 
k ex-«eed'4Dig4y V(}-rar«<;ious, and will devour almost 
any thing that comes in its way. It will swa^w 
leaiJier^ cord, glass, iron, lead, tin, stones, and a 
great varri'-e-ty of other in-di-]ges'-ti-ble matters. 
These often prove fatal to it. 

Each male ostrich is u-ni^-ted to from two to five 

H 
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females. These lay, in a common nest, sometimes 
to the number of sixty or seventy eggs, and share 
lunong tfiem the task of hatchings in which the male 
also takes his part. The yoimg are at first very 
weak ; but their parents tend them with as-si-du'- 
i^ty, and not only provide them with foody but d^ 
fend them with great courage firom every threatened 
danger. 

The flesh of the ostrich is used as food ; but it 
is said to be not very delicate or palatable* A Ro« 
man emperor^ we are told, bad six hundred kiUed, 
and their brains made into <»ie dish. The AraUans 
make use of the likin, which is very thick, as 
iSather.. The feathers are highly prised among all 
nations for or-na-men'-tal purposes. The eggs aro 
eaten; they are uncommonly large, each weighing 
generally about twelve or fifteen pounds ; and the 
i^-^hell^ which rcHBiem'-bles ivory, is used in the 
formation of u'-ten-«Us, both o£ ornament and 
do-mes'-tic e-con^-o-my. When taking the eggs of 
the ostrich, it is necessary to avoid touching those 
which are left behind; for the ostrich would dis^ 
cover it by the smell, and immediately trampUng 
them to pieces, would leave the place, and seek tor 
a more secure retreat. 

Exercises.^ Which is the lai^st of birds ? What doe« it of. 
ten measure in height and length ? Of what cplour are the feathers 
of the tail and wines ? Of what colour is the body of the female ? 
What parts does this bird inhabit ? Where do ostriches often com- 
mit terrible havoc ? For what aretbejr sometimes mistaken io some 
parts of Asia ? Upon what does the ostrich subsist ? What 
will it also swallow ? To how many females is each male osttich 
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uaited? Does tbenuOt take Ms part in batcfaiag? Is the flesh of the 
ostrich used as food f How many is it sidd that a Roman emperor 
killed ? For what purpose were thejr killed ? How do the Ara- 
Dians make use of their skin ? For what are their feathers highly 
priced ? What is the geoeial we^ht of their em ? How is the 
shell used ? What is it necessary to avoid when taking the eggs of 
the ostrich ? Why ? What would the ostdeh then do 



THE $TO&K. 

The white stork is about three feet in length. It 
has a red-coloured bill, which is set inside with shttrp 
hooks, to enable it to hold its slippery prey. Its 
fathers are all quite white, except the ends of the 
wings, the extremities of which are black, also some 
smaU part of the head and thighs. Its legs ate 
long, slender^ and of a red colour. The nails of its 
toes are not clawed like those of other birds, but flat 
fike human nails. 

The stork feeds on firogs, lizards, serpents, and 
insects ; it also dears away much filth. On account 
of its important ser^-yi-<»s, it is treated with kind- 
ness by people in general. The disposition of the 
stork is mild and gentle; it has long been ceF- 
e-bra-ted for affection to its parents, whom it never 
forsakes, but tenderiy feeds and cherishes them 
when they become old and unable to provide ftr 
themselves. 

Storks visit Egypt in such numbers that the fields 
are white with them ; yet the inhabitants are not 
displeased with this sight, as frogs are brought forA 
here in such swarms, that if the storks did noit 
devour them, they would evemm the country. 
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Storks are birds of passage, that is, they all leave 
a cold country when wmter approaches, and fly in 
tribes to a wanner climate, and return again in the 
beginning of summer. For upwards of a week 
before their intended depar'-ture, they meet together 
every day, like a council, as if to determine the 
exact day on which to take thar fl%ht to aaother 
fcouhtry. Dr Shaw says, that he observed thr^ 
.flocks of them, each about half a mile in width, 
leaving Egypt and flying over Mount Carmel, and 
they were so numerous as to be three hours in 
passing. 
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ngs ? What kind of legs 
what does the stork feed ? On what account is it treated with kind- 
ness? Of what disposition is the stork? For what has it long 
been odebnted ? What country dd storks Tiait in mat numbers ? 
Why are the inhabitants not displeased with this si^t ? Wliat do 
Rtorks do when wintd: approaches ? When do they return .andit ? 
How do they act for a week before their intended departure.? What 
did J>r 8baw observe ? How long were they in pasting ? 



THE AAVEK. 

'< As black as a raven"^ is an old proverb, which 
is strictly correct, for nearly its whole plu'-mage is 
of a shining black colour, glossed with deep blue. It 
is a large strong-bodied bird, and usually measures 
upwards of two feet in length, and when its wings 
are extended, it is nearly four feet in breadth, from 
ibe ti][> of one wing to the tip of the other. Its beak 
is curvedf its ^ye is sharp, and its legs are ^rt and 
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stiff, upon which it hops very nimbly along the 
ground. 

The raven is of a hardy, bold, and per-se-ve'-ring 
disposition. He is often tamed, and becomes fiirmil'- 
iar and ex-treme'-ly amusii^; yet he is very roguish, 
and has a most vo-ra'-dous appetite. Active, 
in-^uis'-i-tive^ and impudeat, he hops about and 
pries into every comer* He affronts, and dxives 
away the dogs, plays his tricks with the fowls, and 
is very fond of visiting the pantiy, where he con- 
trives, when un^no^-ticed, to commit his dep-re-da'- 
dons. He is not satisfied with small thefts, but will 
slily take a [Niece of money, a tea-spoon, or any other 
shining thing that he can carry away, and wA 
convey it to some hi£ng place. 

Ravens, in a wild state^ are exceedingly cunning 

and mischievous, and whenever diey observe aa 

animal in a helpless condition, they will fly at it and 

peck out its eyes ; yet in most coimtries they have 

tespect paid to them, Mid in eastern countries they 

«re even held in great veneration. The Romans 

«onad^Ded them as om'-i-nous birds, and from ri-dic"*- 

uJous motives of fear, they paid diem great honours. 

They fbed mosdy on small animals, eggs, and shdl*- 

fish, and are no-to'-ri-ous for devouring blood and 

dead bodies on ihe fields of slaughter. NaturaMsts 

say that this bird often lives upwards of a hundred 

years. 

h2 
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. ANECDOTE OF THE RAVEN. 

A gentleman^s butler having nrissed some silver 
spoons, and other articles, ^without being able to 
account for the way in vhich they had disappeared, 
-at last observed a tame raven that was kept about 
the house, with ode in his mouth, and oh watching 
Inm to his hiding place, discovered there upwards of 
a dosEcn more. 

r 

Exercises. — Of what colour is the plumage of the raven? 
•Whmt U iu leogdi ? W hat is its braadth mm the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other ? Descrihe its beak, eye, and legs. Of what 
■iiapdtmoa is the raven? fioHr does he act toivttrds dm and fowls ? 
Wnat place is he veir fond of visiting ? What will he dilj take ? 
"What win he do with it ? What are mvens in a wild state ? Whatt 
do they do whenever they observe an animal in a helpless condition ? 
' Where are they held in great veneration ? How did the Romans con. 
sider them ? From what motives did the Romans pay them great ho- 
nours ? What do they mosUy feed on ? For what are they notorious? 
How long dd naturalists say this bird oftM lives ?■ 
' What did a gentleman*s butler miss ? What did he at last ob- 
jierve ? On ' watcbiqg him ^ hia hiding place what 4id he discover? 

. . ■» • » • 

THE SPARROW HAWK. 

The sparrow hawk is a bold bixd. It is the di;ead 
of the farm-yard^ for, at tunes, it maUes great havoc 
aoabng yomi^ pooltiy ; and it commits Ob depceda^ 
tions in the most daring maniier, even in the presence 
of man. In winter^ it oftoi makes great havdc 
famong the flocks of bimtings and finches. 

Few of the ra-pa'-cious birds ate so doole and 
b4>G<»di^nt as this. When propMy tridmed, it is 
capable of great attachment ; and it may be taught 
to piirstte par'-tridg-es and other game. It will idso 
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'pounce upon pigeons wh^i away fisom tfaek' conli- 
panions. 

• A.boy iiad« spavrorv hawk that used to accompany 

hnoft through die fields, catch its game, devou^r it at 

'lei'<^sure, and, after all, it would find <^^ ^® ^^ 

wherever he went, nor, after the first or seomd ad- 

Tealuve of tliia kiiid, was he ever afraid of losing the 

i»id. It was. about as' large as a wood pigeon, and 

.Has been seen to fly at a turkey-cock, and when 

Hbeiaten, return to the charge ifith undaunted in- 

.tre^id'-i-ty. A. countryman, h«wever> one day dicft 

it for liaving made too fteewith some of his- poultry. 

The fismale builds her nest in hoUpw ttees, on 

high rocks, or'lofty ru'-ins ; sometimes, however, she 

is contented with the old nest of a crow. She 

generally lays four or five eggs* 

IhESacifl£t.^What Und of bird it the sp$rt6w bswk f- Of what 
is- it the dread ? Among what does it there make great havoc ? 
What does it ofteti do In winter? - Of what is it capaMe when pro- 
perly trained ? What may it be taught to pursue ? What will it do 
to pigeons ? - What did a sparrow hawk, that a boy had, use to do ? 
Pid it find out the boy wnerever he went ? How large was it ? 
What had it been seen to fly at ? Why did a countryman shoot it P 
Where does the feniale bufld her nest ? What nest is she some- 
times contented with ? How many ^gs does she generaUy lay ? 

THE CUCxbo. 

The cuckoo is of a grayish colour ; its size is some^* 
what less than that of a pigeon ; it is shaped like 
the magpie; and it has round standing-out nostrils. 

. • • • « 

It is one of those birds that mi'-finrate from one 
country to another. It visits us in spring, and 
leaves lis long before the cold weather sWs i' 

9 
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While It remaitid with U8, it fliet about from tree to 
tree, and firom wood to wood, and sends forth that 
chearfiil Toice which every body has heard with 
delight ; and then it sets off for some other country 
to another i^ring, as the only season of the year 
suited to its tastes and habits. 

Most people know that the cuckoo does not Imild 
any nest, and does not hatch its own eggs, or rear 
its own young. 8he fixes on the nest of the tii-lark, 
the water wagtail, the green linnet, or some other 
bird, but chiefly on that of the hedge sparrow ; and, 
in their absence, lays her q^, for she seldom or 
never lays more than one qfg in die sane nest. No 
sooner have the eggs been hatched, than die youiq; 
cuckoo contrives to turn out the other young ones, 
and thus becomes the sole object of its nurse^s care. 
A person saw it perform that work, and de-scribes^ it 
in the following manner : the little cuckoo, with its 
rump and wings, got the young sparrow on its back, 
and making a lodgment for its burden, by raising its 
elbows, climbed backwards with it up the side of the 
nest, till it reached the top, where, resting for a 
moment, it threw off its load widi a jerk, and set the 
yarrow quite over the nest After stopping a little, 
and feeling about with the ex^trem^^i-ties of its wings, 
as if to convince itself that the thing was done, it 
dropped again into the nest. 

It deserves notice, that though the body of the 
'^uckoo is many times larget than that of die sparrow^ 
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its egg is fully smaller. In this there is a wise 
design ; for if the egg of the cuckoo were to be as 
large as it is common for birds of that size to pro- 
duce^ it must be laid in the nest of a large bird, and 
then the young cuckoo would not have the same 
chance of living, by freeing itself from the presence 
of the other young birds, which would be as strong 
as itself, or perhaps stronger. But while the small- 
ness of the egg renders it easy for the sparrow to 
hatch il, the young cuckoo, being more powerful 
than the young, sparrows, can, with perfect ease, 
dirow them out of the nest^ and secure from their 
parents all' the care and nurture which it requires. 
; The young cuckoo shows a fierce temper long 
before it lieaves the nest. When any thing pro- 
vokes it, it assumes the manner of a bird of prey, 
and pecks with great fury at apy object we present 
to it, often making a chuckling noise like a yoimg 
faawk. 'When fledged, it follows the sparrow, or 
other bird, that has reared it, for a very little time : 
being unlike them in its instincts and habits, it soon 
deserts them and follows its own course. All the 
smaller birds seem to regard the cuckoo as a foe ; 
and they are hostile to it in their turn. They pur- 
sue it wherever it flies, and often oblige it to take 
shdter in the thickest branches of the tree, to which 
it retreats for safety. 

ExE RCiiSEfl — Of wbftt cdouT IB the cuckoo? What is its size ? 

How is it shaped ? In what season does it visit us ? )Vhen do*"- 
It ka?e US ? wliat does it do whXU it nmttins wiili us P * Whit^ 
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the only seMon of the yAt suited to ito tastes and habits f Does the 
cuckoo build its own nest, hatch its own ef^gs, or rear its own young ? 
On what nest does she fix ? How many eggs does she kty in m 
same nest ? What does the voung cuckoo contrive to do when the 
eggt have been hatched ? Whether is the m of the cuckoo or tha 
sparrow smaller ? What son of temper does Uie youn^ cuckoo show 
before leaving its nest ? When any thing provokes H, what man^ 
ner does it assume? When fledged, what birds does it follow? 
Whr does it soon desert them and follow its own course ? How do 
all the smaller birds regard the cuckoo ? How do they act towarda 
it? 



Ti{£ KIGHTINGALE* 

The nightingale, so famous among the feathered 
tribe for its song, is about six inches long. It makes 
its appearance in England about ihe beginning af 
April, and leaves it in August or September. It is 
found, however, only in the southern parts of the 
kingdom; and in Scotland, Ireland, and North 
Wales, it is seldom or never seen. It visits places 
farther north in Sweden and Germany. It abounds 
in Asia^ where, as weH as in Europe, its mdC-o-dy 
is highly prized. This enchanting warbler mod'-u- 
lates its tones into the softest and most delightful 
strains, and sends forth such a plaintive and expres* 
sive melody, that no person can listen to it and 
remain unmoved. Its favourite haunts are in low 
coppices and thick hedges ; it is fond of solitude ; 
it is seldom seen flying about ; its song is mostly 
heard during the stillness of the night; and for 
weeks together, if not disturbed, it will continue on 
the same tree. It feeds chiefly on small worms and 
insects, but will eat berries when they come in its 
^ov. The nightingale prepares its nest about the 
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beginning of May. Its nest is composed of moss, 
leaves, and grass, lined with hair or down, fixed in 
a low hedge or bush, and sometimes on the ground, 
and careftilly covered with leaves. The female alone 
sits ; and the male perches near, and soothes and 
amuses her the whole time with his delightful song ; 
and if he ap^pre-hends' any danger approaching, he 
gives her warning by short pauses in the notes. 
When the young are hatched, he ceases to sing. 
The eggs are four or five in number, and of a 
greenish brown ; and in warm countries, three or 
fonr broods are produced in the year. The young 
onea may be brought up from the nest, and will, if 
well managed, sing during the whole year except in 
the season of moulting. But it has been observed^ 
that its song, when thus kept prisoner in a cage, is 
by no means so sweet and pleasing as when allowed 
to warble in the woods in its nat'-u-ral state. 

£xEiiczscs.-^For what is the nightisgak famouf ? How long 
ii it ? When doen it make iti appearance in England ? When 
does it leave it ? In what parU of the kingdom is it Ibnn4 ? fa 
what parts is it seldom or never seen ? What countries does it visit 
farther north ? Where are its favourite haunts ? What is it fond 
of? When is its song mostly heard ? On what does it chiefly fted ? 
When does the nightingale prepare its nest ? Of what is it com- 
posed ? How does the mak soothe and amuse the female white sho 
sits? How does he give her warning when danger approaches? 
When does he cease to sing f Of what colour are the eggs ? In 
warm countries how many broods are produced in the year ? Wliat 
has heev observed of its song when Icqpt prisoner tn » cage ? 
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SCRIPTURE EXTRACTS. 

■ 

EXCEPTIONS. 

His'-tor-y stran'-ger Ca'-'naan youn'-gest re-port^ 
Reu'-ben Ja'-dah cap'-tain Pha^'-raoh He'-brews stalk 
gov'-er-nor an'-guish balm mytrh al'-^monds bade 
tieas'^ure dost in-iq'-*upty cham^*ber jour'^^ney. 

HISTORY OF SOSEPK AND tHH BBETHliEN. 

I 

Ja'-cbb, whom God named Is'-ra-el, dwelt in the 
lanct where his father was a stran^-ger, in the land 
of Ca'-naan. And he had twelve sons, of whom Jo'- 
seph and Ben'-ja-ihin, the sons of Ra'-chel, were the 
yoiin'-gest. And Jo'-seph being seven'-te6n years 
old, was feeding the flock with his breth'-ren, and 
Joseph brought unto his father their evil re-port^ 
Now Is^-ra-el loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren, because he was the son of his old age ; and he 
made hiin a coat of many colours. And when his 
brethren saw that their father loved Joseph more 
than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not 
speak peace'-a-bly unto him. 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it to 
his brethren ; and they hated him yet the more. 
And he said unto them. Hear, I pray you, this 
dream which I have dreamed ; for behold we were 
binding sheaves in the field, and lo ! my sheaf arose 
and also stood upright; and behold your sheaves 
stood round about, and made o-bei'-sance to my 
'^'^eaf. And his brethren said to him, Shalt thou 
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indeed reign over Us ? or shah thou indeed have do^ 
inin'**]on ov^ us ?' And th^ hated him yet the mote 
fer his dreams and for his words. . And he dreamed 
yet another dream, and told it to his brethren/ and 
said, Behold I have dreamed a dream more ; and 
behold the sun, and the moon, and the e-leven' stars, 
made o-bei'-sanee to me. And he told it to his 
father and to his brethren ; and his father re-buked"^ 
him, and said unto him, M^at is this dream that 
thou hast dreamed ? shall I, and thy mother, and 
thy brethren, indeed come to bow down ourselves 
to thee to the earth ? And his brethren envied him, 
but his father observed the saying. 

And one day when his father sent him into the 
fields to inquire if it were well with his brethren, and 
with the flocks, they conspired against him to slay 
him. And Reu^ben heard it, and delivered him 
out of their hands, and said. Let us not kill him, 
died no blood, but cast him into this pit that is in 
the wOderness, and lay n6 hand upon him ; diat he 
might rid him out of their hands to deliver him to 
his father again. And it came to pass when Joseph 
was come unto his brethren, that they stripped 
Joseph out of his coat ; and they took him and cast 
him into a pit ; and the pit was empty, there was 
no water in it. At the same time some Ish'-ma^el* 
ites, merchants, passed by, going down to E'^gypt. 
And Judah said unto his brethren. What profit is it 
if we slay our brother, and conceal his blood? 
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Come let us sell him to the Ish^^mft-el^ites, and let 
hot our hand be upon him, for he is our brother^ 
and our flesh. And bis brethren were cimtent. 
And they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver. ' 

.^i(9Rcisss»»«What did God name Jacob ? Where did Jacob 
dwell ? How many sons bad he ? Name the two youngest. Wbich 
of his dMldreo did Israel love paost P Why did he love him most ? 
What kind of coat did Joseph's father make him ? How did his 
brethren act when they saw that their father lov^ Joseph most ? 
Belate Joseph^s first dream. What did his brethren say to him 
when he told them his dream ? What was his second dream ? To 
whom did he tell it ? What did his father say te him ? What did 
his brethren do when he was sent by his rather into the fields ? 
Which of them ddivered him out of their hands ? What did Reu* 
ben say ? ' What did his brethren then do to Joseph ? Who passed 
bv at the time ? Who proposed to sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites ? 
For how much did they sell him ? 

HiSTOfiT OF J08SPH Continued. 
And Reu'-ben returned unto the pit, and behold 
Joseph was not in the pit : and he rent his clothes. 
And he rejturned unto his brethren, and said. The 
child is not ; and I, whither shall I go ? And they 
took Josephs coat, and killed a kid of the goats, 
and dipped the coat in the blood* And they brought 
it to their father, and said. This have we found: 
know now whether it be thy son''s coat or no. And 
he knew it, and said, It is my son'^B coat ; an evil 
beast hath devoured him: Joseph is, without 
doubt, rent in pieces. And Ja^-cob rent l^s clothes, 
and put sad^'-cloth upon his loins, and mdurned for 
his son many days* And all his sons, and all his 
daughters, rose jap to comfort him ; but he re-fus^d' 
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Jjo be comforted ; and b^ uH, Vox I ii41t go:dovii 
into the grave -funto my son, moiuaung. . Tbn» hk 
father wept for him.. And Joseph was brought 
dow9 to Egypt; and Pof-i^phar, m of^rfl-ceK of 
Fh»%raoh» captain of the gilard^ an E^f^'^ti^am 
bought jhtm of the hands of the lahmadibBbs wjhohad 
brought him down thither. And the Lord was 
with Jotieph^ and he was a proiZ-'per'Oiis man ; and 
Jie was in the house of his master the E?gyp'«4]raat 
isnd his master saw that the Lord was with him» and 
that the Lord made all diat he did to prosper in his 
hand. And Joseph found grace in his sightf and 
lie served hsDi ; and he made him ^Ter*8e%er over 
his house ; and all that he had he put into his hand. 
And il came to pass, from the time that he had. made 
Hm o*T^rH9C^-er in his house^ and over att that he 
had, that the Lord blessed the £^p'*ti-^an*s house 
for Joseph^s sake ; andthe UessingoftheliSfd was 
upon all that lie had» in the house, and in the field. 
And he left all that he had in JoaephVhand; and 
he knew not what he had save the bread, which he 
eat. 



Etc ftc i8£fl.— .What did Reuben do f What did Joseph's brethieii 
do with his coat ? To whom did they bring i% ? Whiit did tjdej 
say to him ? What did their fother answer ? Wliat did he ^en 
do f To what country was Joseph taken ? Wiip boii|^t him there 
of the Ishmaelites ? Who was with Joseph afid madie him pros- 
perous ? What did Joseph*s oiaater make him ? What did the 
Lord do for Joseph^s sake ? 

HisTO&v OF josEjPH cfmimued* 
From this happy state, Joseph is again, on ac- 
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ommt of his vir'-tue bssA fi^def-i-tj to his master, 
jtaagti into distress, and exposed to very great 
jus^fixr'-tmies and hardships. By a fatse ac-eunsa'- 
tbn of his aiaster^s wife, he is» by his order, put 
into prison, a pkce where the king^s prisoners were 
bonnd. But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed 
him mercy, and gave him fiivour in the sight of the 
Jeeeper of the prison. And the keeper of the prison 
committed to Jose^^s hand all the prisoners that 
were in the prison ; and whatHBo^v'-er they did there, 
'he was the do'^^er of it. The keeper ct the prison 
looked not to any thing diat was undw his hand ; 
because the Lord was with him ; and that which he 
dad, the Losd made it to prosper. 

And it came to pass^ after these things, that the 
chief butler of the king of Egj^t, and his diief 
baker, had. offended their lord die king of Egypt 
And be put them in ward in the house of the captua 
of .the guard, into the prison, die place nhae 
Josepk was bound. . And they dreamed a dream, 
b6th of them in one night, which Joseph mrter^* 
pret-ed to them in this manner : — ^that in three days 
Pharaoh would restore the butler unto his office, and 
that he would hang the baker on a tree. And it 
rame to pass the third day, which was Pharaoh^s 
birth'-day, that he did unto them as Joseph had 
interpreted. Now Joseph had besought the butler, 
saying. Think on me when it shall be well with 
^ee, and show UQdness> I pray thee, unto me ; 
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aad makt mention of me unto PIutia^» and bring 
me out of this house. For indeed I was stolen 
airay out of the land q£ the He'-bxews ; and here 
ako have I done nothkig, dial diey should put me 
into the dungeon. Yet did not the chief butler 
remember Joseph, but forgot him. 

Exercises. — On what accoantwas Joseph again pluiwedinto 
4isfte88 ? Who accuaed him falsely ? What was done to Joseph ? 
What did the Lord do to him there ? Whom did the keeper of th6 
piiaon eommit to Jose|^*s hand 9 Who were cast into toe jPiiaM 
where Joseph was ? What interpretation did Joseph give or their 
dsHm ? What did Pfaaiaoh do on hja biith^j ? To whomdi4 
Joseph beseech the butler to make mention of hmi ? Did the chief 
butler remember^ Joseph ? 



HISTORY OF JOSEPH Continued. 

And it came to pass, at the end of two full years» 
that Pharaoh dreamed, and behold, he stood by ihe 
river. And behdd, there came up out of the ii?eK 
seven well-favoured kine, and fat-fleshed; tod. they 
fed in a mead'-dw. And behold, sevai other kine 
eame up iafter liiem out of the river, iU^favouredand 
lean-Aedud ; and stood by the othi^ kine, upon the 
brink of the river. And the ilt-jGivourfid and lean-, 
fleshed kine did eat up Ae seven wcU-fiivoured and 
fiU; kine. So Fharacdi awoke. And he sl^ and 
dceamed a second time. And behold, seven ears of 
com came up upon one stalk, rank and good. And 
b&bld seven thin ears, and blasted with the east 
sprung up after them. And the seven thio 

i2 
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ears devouTcd the iseveM rank aiid fall •earg:— -and 
Pharaoh awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

And it came to pass in the mdming^ that his spirit 
was troubled ; and he sent and catted for all the 
ma-gici'HUis of Egypt, and )alt the wise men thereof; 
and Pharaoh told them Ids dreams ; but there was 
^pne that could intcarpret them unto Pharaoh. Then 
spoke the chief butia: untoTharaoh, I do remember 
my faults this day. There was m the prison with 
me and the chief baker, a young man, an Hebrew, 
servant to the captain of the guard. And we 
dreamed a dream in one night, and he interpreted to 
us our dreams ; and as he interpreted to us, so it 
was. 

Then Pharaoh sent lind called Joseph, and they 
brought him hasUly out of the dungeon; and he 
shaiv^d himself, and changed his raiment, and came 
in unto Pharaoh. 

And Phafraoh said unto Joseph, I have dreamed a 
dream, and there is none that can interpiet it ; aad I 
have heard say of thee, that thou canst understand 
a dream to interpret it. Then Pharaoh tdU unto 
Joseph his dream. And Joseph said unto Phanaoh, 
The Jifeam of Pharaoh is one:. God hath.dowed 
Pharaoh what he is about, to do. . Behold, the seven 
good kine, and the seven full ears of corn, axe seven 
years of great, plenty; and the jseven thin, ill-fai 
yoored kine, and the seven empty, ears bhMl^ .vith 
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the east wiiid, shall be seven years of famine. And 
for that the dream was douUed unto Pharaoh twice, 
it is because the thing is e-stab'-^lished by God, and 
God will shortly bring it to pass. 

Now, therefore, let Pharaoh look out a man 
discreet and wise, and set hhn over the land of 
:£gypt to lay up the fifth part of this com during 
the' seven plenteous years, tliat< the -land pejish not 
ithrough the famine. And the thing was good.ia 
the eyes of Pharaoh, and, in the eyes oi all lufi 
servants. Ajid Pharaoh' i^aid unto Joseph, Foras- 
much as God hath showed th^e all |hi8> tbtre is 
none so discreet and wiseas thou art. Thou s4ialt 
•be over niy ho^use, and according unto iby word 
jshaU all my people be ruled ; only oa the throiie 
will. I be greater than thou. And Phmrioh daid 
funto Joseph, See, I have set thee .over all the land 
<if Egypt: . 

And Pharaoh, took off his mg ficosd.his faaaod^ 
wd-put it iq>pn Joseph^s hand, and atrayed him in 
vesti:(re8 o£ fine linen, and put a gold chiun about 
Ms neek. And be made hijoi to ride in, tb^ second 
dhar^4-ot wbieb he had ; and th^ cried before himl 
BtQir the knee ; and he made him ruler over all the 
land of Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Jo9epb> I 
titak Phairaoh, and without thee shall no man lift up 
Jiia hand or fyot m aU tibe lifyd of Sgypt. 

' i&SEkcisQ8»^WIi»t came, to n$tm «t the en4 of' tW» ftiU yean I* 
Jlelate. Pharaoh's' first dream. What was the second ? Whose 
t^t was ttOHbled ? To whom did he tcU his dreams ? Could they 
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iottfpret lliBin ? Wtuki4id th« cUaf bttUer mf to PhUMh ? Wlfftt 

did Pharaoh then do ? How did Joseph interpret the dream ? Why 
was tbe dnmni doubled unto Phanon ? What did Joseph adviae 
Pharaoh to do ? Whom did he appoint ? What marks of respect 
^d Piuwaoli bestow upon Joseph ? What did the people cry befoie 
him? 



HISTORY OF JOSEPH conHnued* 

And in the seven plenteous years the earth 
brought forth by handfuls. And he gathered up 
all the food of the seven years, which were in the 
land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; 
the food of the field which was round about every 
dty laid he up in the same. 

And the seven years of plenteousness, diat was 
in the land of Egypt, were ended ; and the seven 
years of dSarth began to come, according as Joseph 
had said ; and the dearth was in all lands ; but in 
all the land of Egypt thet^e was bread. And when 
all the land of Egypt was famished, the people 
caHed to Pharaoh for bread ; and Pharaoh -said unto 
aU the E-gyp'-ti-ans, Go unto Joseph, Mid wh$t he 
saith to you do. And the famine was over all the 
face of the earth : and Joseph opened all the store- 
houses, and sold unto the Egyptians. And the 
fiimine waxed sore in the land of Egypt ; and all the 
countries came unto Egypt to Joseph for to buy com ; 
because that the famine was so sore in all lands* 
Now when Jacob saw that there was com in Egyp^ 
Jacob said unto bis sons, Why do you loA one 
upon another ? And he said, Behold I have heard 
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that there is com m Egypt ;. get you down thitbei*, 
.and buy for us from theneo; that we may live and 
notiUe. 

And Joseph^s ten brethren went down to buy com 
in Egypt ; but Ben'-ja-mini Joseph'^s brother, Jacob 
sent not with his brethien ; for he said, ' Lest 
peiHid-yenVture mischief befall lum, And the sons 
of Is'-ra-el came to buy com among those that came ; 
fi)r the famine was in the land of Ca'-naan. A^d 
Joseph was. the g^emor over the land, and he it 
was- that sold to: all- the pepjile of the. land: and 
Joseph'^s brethren came and bowed down themselves 
before hia^, with, their faces tQ the ^rth. 

£xEkci8E8.-.Upv did the earth bring forth inthe seven pleo. 




w nai cua jrn^raon sigr to tnem r w nat dia «iosepn do c w 
Jacob iay unto his sons ? \Vho then went down to buy com in Egypt ? 
Which of them did Jacob not send? Why was he not sent? What 
did Joseph's brethren do when they came before hhn ? 

hislTout of jossph Qontinued. 

And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them, 
but made -himself strange unto than, and spake 
roughly unto them ; and he said unto them. Whence 
come ye ? and they said. From the land of Ca'-iiaan 
to buy food. And Joseph knew his brethren, but 
diey knew not him. And Joseph rememb^ed the 
dreams which hedreamed of them,and|8aid unto them. 
Ye are spies ; and to see the,na'-ked-ness .of the 
land ye are cooe. And they, said unto him 9 Nay, 
my.kfdf but toi buy; food are thy servants come. 
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We are all one mah^s sons; we are ttoe men ; tlrf^ 
servants are no spies. And he said unto them, Nay, 
but to see the nakedness of the land ye are come. 
And they said. Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Ca'-naan ; and 
behold the youngest is this day with our father, and 
one is not. And Joseph said unto them. That is 
it that I spake unto you, saying, Ye are spies. 
Hereby ye shall be proved; — ^by the life of 
Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth hence, except your 
youngest brother come hither. Send one of you, 
and let him fetch your brother, and ye shall be kept 
in prison, that your words may be proved, whether 
diere be any truth in you ; or else, by the life of 
Pharaoh, sure'-ly ye are spies. And he put them 
altogether into ward three days. And Joseph said 
unto them the third day. This do, and live ; for I fear 
God. If ye be true men, let one of your brethren 
be bound in the house of your prison : go ye, carry 
com for the famine of your houses ; but bring your 
youngest brother unto me ; so shall your words be 
ver^4-fied, and ye shall not die ; and they did so. 

And they said one to another, We are verSy 
gnUt'-^y oonceming our brother, in that we saw the 
an'-guish of his soul, when he be-sougfat' us ; and 
we would not hear ; therefore is this distress come 
upon us. And Reuben answered diem, saying, 
8pake|I not unto you, saying. Do not sin against 
the diiki; and ye would not helur? therefore, 
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behold also hia blood is i^uked. And tbey knew 
B0& that Joseph understood them; fer he spake 
unto them by an inteipreter. . 

And be turned himself about firom tliem, and 
wept ; and returned to them again, and communed 
with themt and took from them Sim'-e-on and bound 
him before their eyes. Then Joseph commanded 
to fill their sacks with com, and to restore every 
man's money into bis sack, and to give them piD^ 
vision for the way ; and thus did he unto them ; 
and they laded their asses with the com, and de» 
parted thence. And as one of them opened, hia 
sack, to giye his ass provender in the inn, he e-spied' 
his money ; for behoM it was in his sadi's mbulh. 
And he said unto his brethren, My money is 
restored ; and, lo« it is even in my soek : and their 
befurt failed them, and they were afraid^ saying one 
tp another. What is this that God hath done unto 
us? 

Exercises. — Did Joseph know his bretliren ? How did he be- 
have towards them ? Did thef koow Joseph ? What did he <a/ 
they weie ? For what purpose did he say they had come ? What 
did they answer ? Where did Jof^sph put his brethren ? What did 
he gay unto them the third day ? Whom did he order them to bring 
to him? What did they say ons to another? What did Reuben an- 
swer ? By whom did Joseph speak unto his brethren ? How did 
Joseph then act towards them ? What did Joseph eommand ? What 
did one of them espy when he opened his sack ? What did he say t/9 
lUs brethren ? What did they then say to one another ? 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH COntiflUCd* 

And they came unto Jacob their father, unto the 
land of Canaan ; and told him aU that befeU unto 
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ibent. And Jacob their fiitber said anto them, Me 
ye have bereaved of my cfaildi^n. Joseph is no€, 
and Sim'-e-on is not, and ye' will take Benjamin 
away : all these things are against me. And Aeu- 
ben spake unto his father, saying, Slay my two sons, 
if I bring him not to thee : deliver him into my 
hand^ and I will bring him to thee again. And he 
said. My son shall not go down with you ; for his 
brother is dead, and he is left alone ; if mischief 
befall him by the way in the whidi ye go, then shall 
ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. And the famine was sore in the land. And 
it came to pass when they had eaten up the com 
which they had bought out of Egypt, their father 
said unto them, Go again, buy us a little food. 

And Judah spake unto him, saying. The man did 
soF-emn-ly protest unto us, saying. Ye shall not 
see my ftce, except your brother be with yo«i. If 
thou wilt send our brother with us, we will go down, 
and buy thee food. But, if thou wilt not send him, 
we will not go down ; for the man said unto us, Ye 
shall not see my face, except your brother be with 
you. And Is'-ra-el said. Wherefore dSalt ye so ill 
with me, as to tell the man whether ye had yet a 
brother ? 

And they said. The man asked us straitly of our 
state and of our kindred, saying. Is your father yet 
alive? . Have ye another brother? And we .told 
him according to the tenor of these words. , CoaM 
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we oerteialy know that he would say, Bring your 
Brother down ? And Judah said unto Israel his 
father, Send the lad wkh me, and we iriil arise and 
go ; that we may Kto i»id not die, both we and thou, 
and also our little ones. I will be aure^-ty for him : . 
of my hand shalt dioa require him : if I bring him 
not unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me 
bear the Idame for ever. And their fiither Israel 
Md unto them, If it must be so now, do this ; take 
of the best fruits in the knd in your vessels, and 
eany down the man a present, a little balm, and a 
little honey, spices and myrrh, nuts and almonds. 

And take douUe money in your hand : and the 
money that was brought again in the mouth ofyour 
aacks, carry it agun in your hand ; peradventure it 
was an oirerai^it. Take also your brother, and 
iuase, go again unto the man ; and God Almighty 
give you mercy before the man, that he may send 
away your other brother and Benjamin. If I be 
bereaved of my children I am bereaved. 

Exercises. — To whom, in the land of Canaan, did they come? 
What did Jacob say unto litem ? What did Reuben say to his fis- 
ther ? What did his father answer ? What was sore in the knd ? 
What did their father say unto them ? What did Judah say to his 
father ? What did Israel reply ? What did they sav the man ask- 
ed them straitly of? What md Judah say to his father? What 
did their fatber then say to them ? What money did be bid tbeot 
take? Whom did he also bid them take? 

HISTORY OF JOS£PH cofUimied. 

And the men took diat present, and they took 
double money in their hand, and Benjamin ; and 

K 
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Toseup, and.wmt down to Bg;rpt, and stood before 
Joseph. And when Joseph saw Benjamm with them, 
be .said to the ruler of his house, Bring these linen 
Jhoaie, and slay' and make ready : for these men 
shall dine ^th me at noon. And the man did as 
JFoseph- bade ; and the inan : bnmght the men unto 
'Joiseph^s house. 

.' Aad the menwereafraid,because they were brought 
fittto Jofi^^s house/ and' they said. Because of the 
fnxoney that was returned in our saoks^ at the first 
:time^ are we brought in ; that he may seek occasion 
agahatt us, and fall upon us, and take wb for bondmen 
candour asses. : And they came near to the steward 
t>f Joseph'^s house,' aiid they communed with him 
jat th6 door of' the- house, and said, O Sir, we eame 
jndeed down at the first time to buy food. 

And it came 'to pass wheii we came to the inn, 
that we opened our sacks, and behold, every man'^s 
jKBooiey was in the mouth of his sack, our money in 
full weight ; and we have: brought it again in our 
hand ; and other money have we brought down in 
-our hands to buy food : we cannot tell who put our 
. money in our sacks. And he said, Peace be to you ; 
fear not. Your God, and the God of your father, 
hath givien you treasure in your sacks. I had your 
money. And he brought Simeon out unto them. 
And the man brought the men into Joseph^'s house, 
^nd gave them water, and they washed their feet, 
and he gave their asses provender. And they made 
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ready the present against Joseph, came at ndon ; for 
they heard that they should eat bread tJiere.: And 
when Joseph came home, they brought : him the 
present which was in their hand, into the house, 
and bowed themselvea to him to .the earth. . 
^ And he asked them of their welfare, and said,; Is 
your father well, the old man of whom ye spal^e ? Is 
he yet Wive? And they answered, Thy ^efv^nt 
our father is in good health, he is yet alive : and 
they bow^ down their heads, and. inade bbei^anee^ 
And he Ufted up his eyes, and saw his brother 
Benjamin, his mother^s son, and said. Is thj^ yoUr 
younger brother, of wfaom.ye spake unto me? And 
lie said, God be gracious unto thee, my son/ And 
Joseph made haste ; for Iiis bowels did. yearn upon 
his brother; and he- sou^t where to weep, aq4 .he 
^entered into his chamber and wept, there. And .he 
washed his face, and went out, and refrmned himself, 
and said. Set on bread. And they set on for; him 
by himself, and for them by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians, who did eat with him, by themselves. 

Exercises. — What did Joseph say to the ruler of his house 
when he saw Benjamin ? Did the man do as Joseph bade ? What 
did the men say because they were brought into Joseph's house ? 
What did they say to the steward of Joseph's house ? What did 
liiey say came to pass at the inn when they opened, their sacks? 
What did the steward then say to them ? Whom did he bring out 
to them ? How did Joseph's brethren act when thev brought the 

S resent to him ? What did Joseph ask respecting his utther ? What 
id they answer ? What did Joseph say when he saw his brother 
Bcmjamin ? Where did he go to weep ? 

HisTOBY OF JOSEPH Continued, 
And they sat before him, the first-bom according 
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to hiB fanrtfaxight, and the youngest according to bis 
youth: and the men marvelled one at another. 
And he took and sent messes unto them from brfore 
him ; but Benjamin^s mess vas five times as much 
as any of theirs. And they drank and were merry 
with him. And he commanded the steward of hi3 
house, saying, Fill the men^s sacks with food, as 
much as they can carry, and put every man^s money 
in his sack^s mouth. And put my cup, the silver 
cup, in the sack^s mouth of the youngest, and his 
com inoney : and he did according to the word that 
Joseph had spoken. As soon as the moining was 
light, the men were sent away, they and their asses. 
And when they were gone out of the city, and 
not yet £ur off, Joseph said unto his steward. Up, 
follow after the men ; and when thou dost overtake 
them, say unto them, Wherefore have ye rewarded 
evil for good? Is not this it in which my lord 
drinketh; and whereby indeed he divineth? Ye 
have done evil in so dcnng. And he overtook them, 
and he spake unto them these words. And they 
said unto him. Wherefore saith my lord these words ? 
God forbid that thy servants should do according to 
this thing. Behold, the money which we found in 
our sacks'^ mouth, we brought again unto thee out 
of the land of Canaan ; how then should we steal 
out of thy lord's bouse silver or gold ? With whom- 
so-ev'-er of thy servants it be found, both let him 
die, and we will also be my lord's bondmen. 
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- And he said. Now also let it be according unto 
your words : he with whom it is found shall be my 
servant; and ye shall be blameless. Then they 
speedily took down every man his sack to the ground^ 
wd opened every man his sack. , And he searched^ 
and began at the eldest, and left at the youngest ; 
and the cup was found in Benjamin^s sack. Then 
they rent their dothes, and laded every man his ass^ 
and returned to the city; ^ 

£xEBCi9E8.-^HQwdidJ<Mq)h*8bfethien8itbefbiiehini? WhoM 
mess was five times as much as any of the others ? What did he 
dommatid the steiivard of his house to do ? Into whose sack's mouth 
did he order him to put his silver cup ? When they were gone out 
of the city what did Joseph say to his steward ? When the steward 
Overtook them, and spoke unto them these words, what did they 
say ? What did they say they bad brought again unto him out 
«f the land of Canaan ? What did they agree should be done to, 
him with whom the cup was found ? In whose sack was the cup 
Ibund ? What did his brethren then do ? 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH Continued. 

, And Judah and his brethren came to Joseph's 
house (for he was yet there), and fell before him on 
the ground. And Joseph said unto them, What 
deed is this that ye have done? Wot ye not that 
$uch a man as I can certainly divine ? And Judah 
said, What shall we say unto my lord ? what shall 
we speak ? or how shall we dear ourselves ? God 
hath found out the iniquity of thy servants. Behold 
we are thy servants^ both we^ and he also with whom 
the cup is found. 

And he said, God forbid that I should do so ; but 
the man in whose hand the cup is found, he shall be 

k2 
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mj servant, and, as for yon, get ye up in peace un- 
to your father. Then Judah came near unto him^ 
and said. Oh my lord, let thy servant, I pray thee, 
speak a word in my lord'^s ears, and let not thine 
anger bum against thy servant ; for thou art even 
as Pharaoh. My lord asked his servants, saying) 
Have you a father, or a brother ? And we said unto 
my lord. We have a father, an old man, and a child 
of his old age, a little one ; and his brother is dead, 
and he alone is left of his mother, and hia father 
loveth him. And thou sudst unto thy servants. 
Bring him down unto me that I may set mine eyes 
upon him. And we said unto my lord. The lad 
cannot leave his father ; for if he should leave his 
father, his father would die. And thou saidst unto 
thy servants. Except your youngest brother come 
down with you, you shall see my face no more. 

And it came to pass, when we came up unto 
thy servant, my father, we told him the words of 
my lord. And our father said. Go again, and buy 
us a little food. And we said. We cannot go down ; 
if our youngest brother be with us, then will we go 
down ; for we may not see the man^s face, except 
our youngest brother be with us. And thy servant, 
my father, said unto us. Ye know that my wifo bare 
me two sons. And the one went out from me,— 
and I said. Surely he is torn in pieces ; and I saw 
him not since. And if ye take this also from me, 
and mischief befall him, ye shall bring down my 
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gray hairs with «orraw to the grave. Now, there* 
fore, when I come to thy servant, my father, and 
the lad be not with us (seeing that his life is bound 
up m the lad'^s life), it shall come to pass^ when be 
seeth that the lad is not with us, that he will die ; 
and thy servant shall bring down the gray luurs of 
thy servant, our father, to the grave. 

For thy servant became surety for the lad unto 
my father, saying, If I bring him not unto thee^ 
then I shall bear the blame to my father for ever. 
Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide 
instead of the lad a bimdman to my lord; and let 
the lad go up with his brethren. For how shall I 
go up to my father, and the lad be not with me? 
lest peradventure I see the evil that shall come on 
my father. 

Exercises. — How did Judah and his brethren act when they 



came to Josepb^s hquse ? What did Joseph say to them ? What 

>iy 

lea 
lad ? M'^bat did Judah request of Joseph ? W^hat did he' say 



idah answer/ wnat was josepns reply r wnen Juaan 
Dear, what did he say to Joseph ? Who pecame surety for the 
M'^hat did Judah request oi Joseph ? W^hat did he say was 
his reason for making this request ? 



HISTORY OF JOSEPH concluded. 

Then Joseph could not refrain himself before idl 
them that stood by him ; and he said. Cause every 
man to go out from me ; and there stood no man 
with him, while Joseph made himself known unto 
his brethren. And he wept aloud ; and the Egyp- 
tians and the house of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph 
said unto his brethren^ I am Joseph ; doth my 
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faiber yet live ? And bU brethr^i could not answer 
bim ; for tbey were troubled at his presence. 

And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near to 
me^ I pray you ; and they came near. And he 
said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt. Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; for God 
did send me before you, to preserve life. For these 
two .years hath the famine been in the land ; and 
yet there are five years, in the which there shall be 
neither earing nor harvest. And God sent me 
before yqu, to preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So 
now it was not you that sent me hither, but God ; 
and he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 
of all his house, and a ruler throughout all the land 
of Egypt. Haste ye and go up to my father, and 
say unto him. Thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath 
made me lord of all Egypt; come down unto me, 
tarry not. 

And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and 
thou shalt^be near imto me, thou and thy children, 
and thy children'^s children, and thy flocks and thy 
herds, and all that thou hast. And there will I 
nourish thee (for yet there are five years of famine), 
lest thou, and thy household, and all that thou hast, 
come to poverty.. And behold, your eyes see, and 
the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it is my 
mouth that speaketh unto you. And ye shall tell 
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my father of all my gfory in Bgjrpt, and of a& tibat 
ye have seen ; and ye shall haste, and bring down 
my father hither. And he fell upon Benjamin^s 
neck, and wept ; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 
Moreover, he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon 
them ; and after that his brethren talked with him. 

And Joseph, according to the commandment of 
Pharaoh, having given his brethren waggons and 
provisions, sent them away. And they went up out 
of Egypt, and came into the land of Canaan, unto 
Jacob their father, and told him, saying, Joseph is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of 
Egypt. And Jacob's heart fainted^ for he believed 
them not. And they told him all the words of 
Joseph, which he had said unto them ; and when 
he saw the waggons which Joseph had sent to carry 
him, the spirit of Jacob their father revived. 

And Israel said. It is enough; Joseph my son is 
yet aUve; I will go and see him before I die* And 
Israel, with his sons, and his sons' sons, and hift 
daughters, and his sons'* daughters, took hi9 journey 
into Egypt. And Joseph made ready his chariot^ 
and went up to meet Israel to Goshen ; and pre- 
sented himself unto him : and he fell on his neck> 
and wept on his neck a good while. 

And Israel said unto Joseph, Now let me die, 
since I have seen thy face, because thou art yet 
alive. And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt 
seventeen years. And Joseph dwelt in Bgypt, he, 
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and his father^s house : and Joseph lived an hnn - 
dred and ten years. 

ExCRCiSES.^-Before whom could Joseph notrefiain himself? 
What did he say ? What did he do while tie made himself known 
to his brethren ? What did Joseph say to them ? Could his breth- 
ren answer him ? Why ? When Joseph^s brethren came near, what 
did he say to them ? Who did he say had sent him before them ? 
What message did he send to his father ? Wliere did Joseph say his 
brediren should dwell ? What did he desire his brethren to ten h'lh 
fiither of ? How did Joseph and Benjamin a^t towards each other ? 
What did Joseph, by command of Pharaoh, sive his brethren before 
he sent them awsv ? What did they say to Jacob tbcir father when 
they came into the land of Canaan ? M^hat happened to Jacob ? 
Why ? When did the spirit of Jacob revive ? What did Israd 
then say ? What did he do ? To what place did Joseph go to 
meet Israel ? How did he act towards him r What did Israelthen 
say to Joseph ? How long did Jacob live in the land of Bgypt ? 
How long cud Joseph live ? 

' - - • , 

EXCEPTIONS. 

- U'-su-ry guid'-eth herb wom'-en axe Jan'-guish 
iomb an^-geb E-li'-jah por'-tion swords be-nign' 
hal-le-Iu'-jahs cbn-trol' Glouces'-ternshire ehal'-dron. 

THE NOBLEMAN AND HIS SEllVANTS. 

A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And 
he called his ten servants and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Oc'-cu-py till I come. 
But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after 
him, saying. We will not: have this man to reign 
over us. And it came to pass, that, when he was 
returned, having received the kingdom, that he com- 
manded these servants to be called unto him to 
whom he had given the money, that^he might know 
how much every man had gained by trading. . 
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Then came the first^ saying. Lord, thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds. And he said unto him, Well, 
thou good servant : because thou hast been faithful 
in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound 
hath gained five pounds. And he said hkewise to 
him, Be thou also over five cities. And another 
came, saying, Lord, behold^ here is thy pound,' 
which I have kept laid up in a napkin ; for I fe^ed 
thee, because thou art an austere man : thou takest 
up that thou laidest not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. And he saith unto him, Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant.' 
Thou knewest that I was. an austere man^ taking up 
that I laid not down, and reaping that I did no^ 
sow : wherefore then gavest not thou my money 
into the bank, that at my coming I might have re- 
quired mine own with xf-su-ry ? And he said unto 
them that stood by. Take from him the pound, and 
giye it to him that hath, ten pounds (and they said 
unto him. Lord, he hath ten pounds). ' For I say 
unto you, That unto every one which hath shall Tje 
given : and from him that hath not, 6ven that he 
hath shall be taken away from him. But those mine 
enemies, who would not that I should reign over 
diem, bring hither, and slay them before me. 

Exercises.— Whither did a certain nobleman go ? What did 
he do before setting out ? What did he say to his servants ? What 
message did his citizens send after him ? What did he do lirhen he 
returned ? For what purpose did he call them ? What did the 
first senrant say ? Wnat did his lord answer ? What did the se- 
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Pbai tay ? M^hat antwer was fiven to bim ? What did another 
servant say ? MHiat reason did he give for having done so ? What 
did his loud say to him ? What did he say to thim that «tood by ? 
What did he order respecting his enemies ? 



MORAL LESSONS. 

Come, let us praise God, for he is exceeding great ; 
kt us bless 6od^ for he is very good. He made all 
things : the sun to rule the day, the moon to shine 
hy night. He made the great whale^ and the ele- 
l^bant; and the little worm that crawleth on the 
pround. 

The little birds sing praises to God, when they 
warble sweedy in the green shade. The brooks and 
rii^ers praise God, when they murmur me-lo'-di^us-ly 
avoQg the smooth pebbles. 

I w31 paise Qod with my voice ; for I may praise 
bim, ^ugh I am but a little child. A few years 
9gOt and I was a little infant, and my tongue was 
dumb within my mouth. And I did not know the 
great name of God, for my understanding was not 
come unto me. 

But now I can speak, and my tongue shall praise 
him ; X cim think of all his kindness, and my heart 
diall love him. Let him caU me, and I will come 
uftto bim ; let hhn command, and I will obey him. 
When I am <dder, I will praise him better ; and I 
will never forget God so long as my life remaineth 
in me. 
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. GOD IS THE PARENT OF ALL. 

Behold the shepherd of the flock, he taketh care 
of his sheep, he leadeth them among clear brooks, 
he guideth them to fresh pasture; if the yoting 
Iambs are weary, he carrieth them in his arms ; if 
tbey wander, he bringeth them back. 

But who is the shepherd'^s Shepherd ? who taketh 
care of him ? who guideth him in the path he should 
go? and if be wander, who shall bring him back? 

God is the shepherd^s Shepherds He is the Sh^ 
•herd over all ; he taketh care of all : the whole eartli 
is his fold ; we are all. his flock ; and every herb and 
every green field is the pasture which he hath pre- 
pared for us. 

The mother loveth her little child ; she- bringeth 
it up on her knees ; she nourisheth its body with 
food ; she feedeth its mind with knowledge ; if it is 
sick, she nurseth it with tender love ; ^he watcheth 
over it when asleep ; she forgetteth it not for a mo- 
ment; she teacheth it how to be good, she rejoic- 
eth daily in its growth. 

But who is the Parent of the mother ? who nou- 
risheth her with good things, and watcfa^h oVer;her 
witli tender love, and remembereth her every mo- 
.ment? Whose arms are about bet to' guard her 
from harm ? and if she is sick, who shall heaLh^r ? 
' God is the Parent of the mother ; he is : the Pa- 
rent of all ; for he created all. AU the men and p^^ 
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the women, who are aUve in the wide world, are his 
children ; he loveth all, he is good to all. 

The king govemeth his peqple. He hath a golden 
■crown upon his head, and the royal sceptxe in his 
hand* He sitteth upon a throne, and sendeth forth 
his commands. Hia subjects fear before him. If 
they do well, he proteeteth them from danger ; imd 
if thi^ do evil, he punisheth them. 

Biit who is the Sovereign of the king ? Who 
comnubdedi him what he must do? Whose hand 
is stretched out to protect him from dmiger. ? and if 
he do evil, who diall punish him P 

God is the Sovereign of the king. His crown is 
of rays of light, and his throne is amongst the stars. 
He is King of kings, and Lord of lords. If he bid 
its live, we live ; and if he bid us die, we die. His 
dominion is over all worhb, and the light of Us 
coun'-te>nance is upon all his works. God is our 
Shejdierd, diereibre we will follow him : God is oMr 
Father, therefore we will love him : God is our 
King, therefore we will id>ey him. 

MORTALITY. 

Child of mentality, whence comest thou ? why is 
thy CDun^-te-nance sad, and why are thine eyes red 
wkh lireeping P I have seen the rose in its beauty ; 
it spread its leaves to the meming sun.*— -^I re- 
turned : It was dying upon its . stalk : ^ grade of 
Hie forHi of it was gone : itslove'-li-ness was varnished 
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amsyi the leares theteof were scattered on die 
gnmnd ; and no one gadieied them again. 

A stateMy tvee grew on the plain ; its branches 
were covered with verdure ; its boughs spread wide^ 
and made a goodly shadow ; the trunk was like a 
strong pillar ; the roots were like crooked fangs^ 
I returned: the verdoie was nipped by the. east 
wind; the branches were lopped away by the axe;, 
the worm had made its way into the trunk), and tha 
heart thereof was deeayed : it mduldered away^ and 
fell to the ground. 

' I lunre seen the insects sporldng in tibe aundhine, 
anddxrtingalongthestream; tfaeicwing&gHfcteredwith 
gold and purple ; their bodies dione fike the green 
6Di^*e-Tald ; they were more nmnerons than I oonld 
oount ; their motions wiere quicker than my. eye 
CDvld glance.«^**-^I returned : they: were brudiedf 
into the pool ; they were perishing with the. evening 
bre^e ; the swalldw had devonred them ; the pike 
bad seized them: there were none found of so gr6a£ 
a multitude. 

: I have aeea man in the pride of his strength ; his 
eheeks glowed with bemity ; fan limbs were fidl of 
activity ; he leaped ; he walked; he ran ; he rejoiced 
in that he was more excellent than tho8&-«-^-i'I 
returned: he lay stiiF and cold on the hare ground ; 
his feet could no longer move, nor his hands streteh 
themselves out ; his life was departed from him» and 
the breath out of his nostrils* Therefore do I weep 
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because death is in the woiUL The spoOer is among 
the works of 6^: alltbat is made must bedestfoyed; 
all that is born iniist die: let me alone, for I will 
weep yet longer. 

IMMORTALITY. 

I have seen the flower withering on the stalk, and 
its hnght leaves spread on the ground— I looked 
again, and it sprung forth afresh: the stem was 
downed with new budiE^ :and the sweetness thereof 
filled the air. 

. I have seen die sun set in the west, and the dades 
of night shut in the wide ho^ri'-zon: thereiwais'no: 
colour, nor shape, nor b^iity, nor music; gloom 
and darkness brooded aroand.— --^I looked : the sun 
broke forth again from the east, and gilded the 
mountain tops ; the lark rose to meet him from lier* 
low nest, aad the shades of darkness fled away. 

I have seen the insect, being come to its full sise, 
languish and refuse to eat: it spun itself a tomb, 
and was shrouded in the silken cone : it lay without 
feet^ or shape, or power to move . I looked agiun : 
it had burst its tomb ; it was frill of fife, and sailed 
on coloured wings through the soft air; it rejoiced 
in its new being. 

Thus shall it be with thee, O man ! and so shall 
thy life be renewed. Beauty shall spring up out of 
ashes, and life out of the dust. A little while must 
thou lie in the ground, as the seed lieth in the bosom 
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of the earth : bat thou thalt be raised agam ; and, 
if thou art good, diou shalt never die any more. 

Who is he that cometh to burst open the prison 
doors of the tomb : to bid die dead awake, and to 
gather his redeemed from the four winds of heav^ ? 
He descendeth on a fiery cloud ; the sound of a 
trumpet goeth be&re him ; thousands of angels are 
on Us right hand. 

It is Jesus the Son of God ; the Saviour of men ; 
the friend of the good. He cometh in the gloiy of 
his Father : he hath received power from on high. 

Mourn not, theref(»ie, diild of immortality ! 
For the spoiler, the a:'uel spoiler, that laid waste the 
works of God, is subdued : Jesus hath conquered 
death ; ■ C hild of immortality ! mourn no longer. 

HEAVEN. 

The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with thorns : 
the lily of the valley is fragrant, but it springs up 
amongst the brambles. The spring is pleasant, but 
is soon past : the summer is bright, but the winter 
destroys the beauty thereof. The rainbow is very 
glorious, but it soon vanishes away : life is good, but 
it is quickly swallowed up in death. 

There is a land, where the roses are without 
Aoms, where the flowers are not mixed with brambles. 
In that land there is eternal spring, and light with- 
out any cloud. The tree of life groweth in the 
midst thereof; rivers of pleasures are there, am^ 

l2 
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flowers that nerer fade. Myriads of ha{q^ qnrits 
are there, and sunound the throne of God .with a 
perpetual hymn. The angek, with their golden 
harps, sing praises oon-tin'*-U'-al4y, and the cfaer^- 
u-bim fly on wings of fire. 

This country, is heaven ; it is the country of those 
diat are good ; and nothing that is wicked must in- 
habit there. The toad must not spit its venom 
among turde doves, nor the poisonous henbane grow 
among sweet flowers. Neither must any one that 
doeth evil enter into that good land.* 
• This earth is pleasant, for it is God'^s earth, and 
it is filled with many delightful things. But that 
country is far better ; there we shall not grieve any 
more, nor be sick any more, nor do wrong any more ; 
there the cold of winter shall not wither us, nor the 
heats of summer scordi us. In that country there 
are no wars or quarrels, but all dearly love one 
another. 

When our parents and friends die, and are laid in 
the cold ground, we see them here no more ; but there 
we shall embrace them again, and live with them, and 
besep'-a-ra-tednomore. There we shall meet all good 
men, of whom we read in holy books. There we shall 
see A'-bra-ham, the called of God, the father of the 
faithful ; and Moses, after his long wanderings in 
the Arabian desert; and £-li'-jah, the prophet of 
God ; and Daniel, who escaped the lions^ den ; and 
diere the son of Jesse, the shepherd king, the swf^t. 
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singer of Israel. They loved God on eatth ; they 
pnused Him' on earth; but in that country diey will 
praise him better, and love him more. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gone before us 
to that happy place ; and there we shall behold the 
glory of the most high God. We cannot see him 
here, but we will love him here ; we must be now 
on earth ; but we will often think on heaven. That 
happy land is our home : we are to be here but for 
a little while, and there for ever, even for ages of 
eternal years. 



POETRY. 

DUTY TO GOU AMD OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

Love God with all your soul and strength, 
With all your heart and mind ; 

And love your neighbour as yourself,— 
Be faithful, just, and kind. 

Deal with another as youM have 

Another deal with you ; 
What youVe iinwilling to receive. 

Be sure you never do. 

ACAIKSt LYI2C6. 

O ^tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom^s way ; 

To fear a lie, to speak the truth, 
That we may trust to .all they say. 
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But liars we can never trust, 

Tho^ they should speak the thing thaf s true ; 
And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

Have we not known, nor heard, nor read. 
How God abhors deceit and wrong ? 

How Ananias was struck dead, 

Caught with a lie upon his tongue ? 

So did his wife Sapphira die. 

When she came in, and grew so bold 

As to confirm that wicked lie. 
That just beibre her husband told. 

The Lord delights in them that speak 
The words of truth ; but every liar 

Must have his portion in the lake 

That bums with brimstone and with fire. 

Then let me always watch my lips, 
Lest I be struck to death and hell, 

Since God a book of reckoning keeps 
For every lie that children tell. 



AGAINST SWEARING. 



Angels, that high in glory dwell. 
Adore thy name, Almighty God ! 

And devils tremble down in hell, 
Beneath the tenors of thy rod. 
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And: yet, how wicked children dare 
Abuse thy dreadftd glorious name ! 

And, whe^ they^re angry, how they swear, 
And curse their feUows, and blaspheme I 

How will they stand before thy face, 
Who treated thee with such disdain, 

While thou shalt doom them to the place 
Of everlasting fire and pain ? 

My heart shaU be in pain to hear 
Wretches ^firont the Lord above ; 

^Tis that great God, whose power I fiear. 
That heavenly father,' whom I love. 

If my companions grow profane^ 

I'll leave their finendship, when I hear 

Young sinners take thy name in vain, 
And learn to curse, and learn to swear. 

AGAINST QUABBELLIKG. 

Whatever brawls disturb the street. 
There should be peace at home ; 

Where sisters dwell and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come. 

Birds in their little nests agree ; 

And 'tis a shameful sight. 
When chilclipfn of one family 

Fall out, and chide, and fight. 
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Haid names at firi^ and thieatening woids 

That ai^ but noisy breath, 
May grow to dubs and naked swords, 

To nraxder and to death. 

Pardon, O Lord, our childish rage, 

Our little brawk remove ; 
That, as we grow to riper age. 

Our hearts may all be love. 

THE LITTLtK PILORIlC. 

Now that my joumeyV just begun, 
My course so little trod^ ' ' 

m stay, before I ftirthcff ran, . 
And give myself to God. 

And, lest I should be ever led 
Through sinful paths to stray, 

I would at once begin to tread 
In wisdom's pleasant way. 

What sorrows may my steps attend, 

I cannot now foretel ; 
But if the Lord will be my fiiend, 

I know that all is well. 

If all my earthly friends should die. 
And leave me mourning here ; 

Since God regards the orphan's cry, 
O what have I to fear ? 

If I am rich, He'll guard my heart, 
Temptation to withstand ; 
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And midfie me i^illtiig tb hx^art 
The boimdes of bis hand. 

If I am poor, He can supply, 

Who has my table spiread ; 
Who feeds the niTeiis vhen they cry. 

And fills his poor vitfi bread. 

And, Lord, whatever grief or ill 

For me may be in storey 
Make .me suJbmisfiiTe to thy will. 

And I will ask no more. 

Attend me through my youthful way, 

Whatever be my lot ; 
And when Tm feeble, old, and gray, 

Lord, forsake me not ! 

Then still, as seasons hasten by, 

1 will for heaven prepare ; 
That God may take me when I die. 

To dwell for ever there. 

XHJB ORPHAV CHILD. 

Upon my father'^s new-dosed grave 

Deep lay the winter's snow ; 
Green, now, the grass waves o^er hi» head^ 

And tall the tomb weeds grow^ 

Along lifers road no parentis hand 

My homeless footsteps led ; 
No mother'^s aarm in sadness soothed 

And'raised my throbbing head. 

7 
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But other hearts, Lord, thou hast wanned 

With tenderness benign ; 
And, in the stranger's eyes, I mark 

The tear of pity shine. 

The stranger^s hand by thee is moved 

To be the orphan^s stay ; 
And, better far, the stranger''s r^ce 

Hath taught me how to pray. 

Thou putt^st a new song in our mouths, 

A song of praise and joy ; 
O may we not our lips alone. 

But hearts, in praise empjioy ! 

To him, who little children took. 

And in his bosom held, 
And, blessing them with looks of love. 

Their rising fears dispelled ;<-*- 

To him, while flowers bloom on the bank. 

Or lambs sport on the lea ; 
While larks with morning hymns asoepd, 

Or birds chant on the tree ;— ' 

To him let every creature join 

In prayer, and thanks, and praise ; . 

Infants, their little anthems lisp ;-^ 
Age, hallelujahs raise ! 

THOU9 GOD, SEEST ME. • 

Among the deepest shades of nigbt 
Can there be <Jtae who sees my. way ? 
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Yes; — OodisUkj^a.sjUuodnglight,. ' • 

Tbat turns the darkness into day. 

When every eye around me sleeps, 

May I not sin without control ? 
No ! — for a constant watch Tie keeps. 

On every thought of every soul. 

If I could find some cave unknown. 
Where humi^n feet have never trod. 

Yet there I could not.be alone; 
On every side there would be (rod. 

He smiles in heaven ; he fr^^wns in hell ; 

He fills the air, the earth, the sea ; 
I must within his presence dwell ; 

I cannot from his anger flee. 

Yet I may flee, he shows nie where ; 

Tells me to Jesus Christ to fly : 
And while he sees me weeping there. 

There''s only mercy in his eye. 

THE BANIAN TREE. . 

The banian or burr tree is particularly deserviQg 
of our ajbtentibn, fxom b^og one of the most curious 
and be^u^iful.of. naturef^s productions in that genial 
dimate; Wb^ereishe apojtts with the greatest plrofusi^n 
and variety. JE^ach tree is in itself a grove ; and 
some of them are of an amazipg size, as they are 
CGf^xaHy increi^ii^ and, contrary to most other 
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animal and ve^t^le prodiiblSoiiB, seem to be ex- 
empted from deciiy ; f&t^ety bmadk ftom the main 
body throws out its own roots, at first in small ttnder 
fibres, several yards from the ground, which con- 
tinually grow thicker, until, by a gradual descent, 
they reach its surface,-— where, striking in, they in- 
crease to a large trunk, and become a parent tree, 
throwing out new btan<^es frditi the top. Wese in 
time suspend theit toots, and receiving noui^^hment 
from the earth, isweH into ttunks, and slioot forth 
other branches ; thuB eotitititiing in h stiTte of pro- 
gression so long as this fitst parent ef timi all l^up- 
plies her sustenance. 

A banian tre^, whh txuuoy irimks, forms iht Inost 
beautifrd walks, visl^s^ and x6cl ^r^esses, that can 
be imagined. The leaves are large, soft, and o£ a 
lively green ; the fruit is a small fig,-^when ripe, of 
a bright scarlet, affording sustenance to monkeys, 
squirrels, peacocks, and birds of various kinds, which 
dwell among the branches. 

The Hindoos are particularly fond of this tree ; 
they consider its long dtit^tion, its outstretching 
^arms, and cfverdhndowiiig benefioenee, as emblems of 
the Beity^ and ahxsdiit ^y it <Kvbe honouirs. the 
^tidhitkitisy wte) ihm << find ^ fiihe in ^ve»y sacked 
gr^ve,^' spend mtiik of the^ fSifie in v^Hgimis ^Mdi- 
fdde under the shade of the banian tree ; ihf^ ptHit 
it near tSie dewabf Hr Hindoo tettples, impudpii^ly 
<^fd}ed pagodas ; affid in those vSlages where iJtofe ia 
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no structure fiur puUic wo^skipy thoy pl«o0 m VQ§^ 
undfer (me of these irees, 4iwl there pezloKm a oiQra* 
hi^ aad eveiung ^nesifice* 

These are the trees under which a sect of naked 
phih)6o^iers, called Gymnosophists, assembled m 
Arrian'*s days ; and this historian of ancient Greece 
g^ves ufi a true jActure of the modem Hindoos. In 
winter the Oymnosophists enjoy the benefit of the 
sun^s rays in the open air ; and in summer^ when, 
the heat becomes excessiye^ they pass their time in 
c(hA and moist places under large trees, which) ao- 
cording to the accounts of Nearchus, oorer a surface 
of fire acres, and extend their^ branches so far, that 

ten thousand men may easily find shelter under 
them. 

There are none of this magnitude at Bombay ; but 
on the banks of the Nerbudda I have spent many de- 
l«htful days, with large pailies, on rur(d excursions, 
under a tree, supposed by seme persw^ to be that. 
des<nbed by Nemrdfus, ^nd certiiinly not at all xht 
fiBaim tp-itf H^h floods have, at variQUs times^, 
Qwept away ii considerable partof tibis extraordinary 
tree ; but what stiU remains is nearly two thousand 
feet in ctrcumferenee, m^^ux^ round the principal 
stems, the over-bangiQg branches, not yet struck 
dewn, cover a much larger space, and under it grow 
a number of costard-apple and other firuit-trees. 
The large tnmks of this single tree amount to three 
hundred and fifty, and the smaUer ones exceed 
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tbtee thousand; each of thefie is constantly send- 
ing forth branchy and hanging roots, to form other 
trunks^ and become the parents of a fiiture progeny. 

Exercises. — On what accoant is the banian tree particularly 
dfserving of our attration? What is each tree in itself? From 
what do banian trees seem to be exempted ? What does a banian 
tne vith many tmuka form ? What kind of leaves has it ? What 
is the fruit ? Of what colour is it when ripe ? To what does it af- 
foni sustenance? Who are particularly fond of this tree? As 
what do thejr consider its long duration, out-stretching arms, and 
orer-shadowing^ beneficence ? . What do they almost pay it ? How 
do the Brahmins spend much of their time under the shade of 
the banian tree ? Where do they pUnt it ? What do thev do in 
those viUagei where there is no structure for public worship r Who 
assembled under those trees in Arrian's days ? What were they caU- 
ed ? In winter what did the Ojmnosophists enjoy ? How did they 
pass their time in summer ? What surface didthese iarge trees, ac- 
coffdine to the aococmts of Nearchu^ oova ? How many men may 
easily nnd shelter under them? Where is the tree, supposed by 
siMDe persons to be that described by Nearchus, situate r What 
have high floods^ done to it ? Of what circumference, measured 
round the nrindpal sterns^ is.thepart that remains ? To whatnum* 
her do the large trunks of this single tree amount ? How many are 
there of smaller ones ? 



IC£ HILLS. 

Ice hills are a sort of structure or contrivance 
common upon the river Neva at Petetsburg, which 
tttSord a fund of amusement to the popuUoe. They 
are constructed in the following manner i— A scaf- 
folding is raised upon the river about thirty feet in 
height, with a landing place on the top, the ascent 
to which is by a ladder. From this summit a slop- 
ing plane of boards, about four yards broad, and 
thirty long, descends to the superficies of the river ; 
it is supported by strong poles gradually decreasing 
in height, and its sides are defended by a parapet c^ 
planks. Upon these boards are laid square masses 
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of ice about four inches thick^ whj^h, being &x^^ 
smoothed with the axe and laid dose to each other, 
9re then sprinkled with water ; by these means they 
coalesce, and, adhering to the boards, immediately 
form an inclined plane of pure ice. From the bot- 
tom of this plane the snow is cleared away for the 
length of two hundred yards, and the breadth of 
four upon the level bed of the river, and the sides 
of this course, as well as the sides and top of the 
scaffolding;, are ornamented with firs and pines. 

Each person, being provided with a sledge, 
mounts the ladder, and having attained the summit, 
he seats himself upon his sledge at the upper extre* 
mity of the inclined plane, down which he suffers it 
to glide with ccmsiderable rapidity, poising it as he 
goes down ; when the velocity acquired by the de^ 
scent carries it above one hundred yards upon the 
level ice of the river. At the end of this course 
there is usually a sipnilar ice hill, so that the person 
immediately mounts again, and in the same manner 
glides down the other inclined plane of ice. This 
diversion he repeats as often as he pleases. The 
boys also are continually employed in skating down 
these hills ; they glide chiefly upon one skate, as 
they are able to poise themselves better upon one 
l^ than upon two. These ice hills exhibit a pleas^ 
ing appearance upon the river, as well from the 
trees with which they are ornamented, as from the 

m2 
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moving objects which, at particular times of the 
day, are descending without intermission. 

ExEEcisKS. — Where are ice hills common ? What do they af- 
ford to the populace ? Of what height is the scaffolding raised upon 
the river ? By what is the ascent to the top ? F)rom this summit 
what descends to the river ? By what are its sides defended ? What 
are laid upon these boards ? With what are the sides and top of 
die scaiFolding ornamented ? With what is each person provided ? 
What does he then do ? How far does the velocity acquired by the 
descent carry the sledge ? How are the boys also employed ? Why 
do they glide chiefly upon one skate ? 

COAL HIUBB. 

About Mendip Hills there is great plenty of coal. 
It is to be founds indeed, in most parts of Europe, 
but the English coal is of greatest repute, even in 
foreign countries, and makes a considerable article 
of our commerce. The Mendip coal mines are very 
subject to fire damps, by which many men have 
been killed, mumed, or miserably burned. Some 
have been blown up at the mouth of the works, and 
the turu'-beam that hangs over the shaft of the pit, 
has been thrown off its frame by the violence of the 
blast. 
From thesemines,and those of Kingswood, Glouces^ 
tershire, the city of Bristol is supplied with coals \' 
but no part of England affords, such prodigious 
quantities of this serviceable mineral as the pits 
about Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It is almost impossi- 
ble to express the vast trade which this town carries 
on in this single article ; for its coals are not only 
sent by sea to many other parts of England and 
Scotland,- but also to Holland, France, and Bel- 
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gium. But to give our readers a just idea of the 
wonderful consumption of Newcastle coal, we need 
only inform them, that from this inexhaustible 
source the city of London is supplied, which alone 
is reckoned to consume annually six hundred thou- 
sand chaldrons, each chaldron containing six and 
thirty bushels. Nor should we forget the coal pits 
near Whitehaven, in Cumberland, which is the most 
eminent part in England for its coal trade, Newcastle 
excepted. From hence the city of Dublin, and all 
the towns of Ireland, on the coast, as well as some 
parts of Scotland and the Isle of Man, are chiefly 
supplied ; so that, in time of war, or on account of 
contrary winds, it is no uncommon thing to see two 
hundred ships at once set sail from this place for 
Dublin laden with coals. 

Under this article must be noticed a remarkable 
coal, called cannel, or candle coal, which is found 
in some of the northern counties, particularly in 
Lancashire. It is light and glossy, apt to cleave 
into flakes, and, when kindled, yidds a continual 
blaze till it is consumed to ashes. Its hardness ren- 
ders it capable of a fine polish ; and standishes, 
cups, candlesticks, &c., are frequently made of it. 
Though it is as black as jet, it will not soil the 
finest handkerchief. 

There is another uncommon .kind of coal dug up 
in Staffordshire, called peacock coal, because, when 
turned to the light, it shows all the colours in the 
peacock'^s train ; but it is too soft to be polished. 
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BxEBCiacs— About what hills is (hoe gimt vkn^ of co«I ? 

To what aie the Mendip coal roines very subject ? Wl)at has hap. 
in eonsequenee of Utis ? What miaes wmly the city of 
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Bristo! 



Pistol with coals ? What part of England affords the matest 
quantity of eoals ? To what fortlgn countries are these ooab sent ? 
vThat aty is supplied with coal from Newcastle ? How many chal- 
drons of coals are supposed to be annually consumed in Ijondon ? 
How many bushels does each chaldron contain ? Wliat part c£ iSng- 
land, next to Newcastle, is most eminent for its coal trade ? What 
places are diiefly supplied with coals from Wtiiteha?en ? How many 
ships sometimes set sail at once from this place for Dublin laden 
witn coals ? Where is cannd, or candle coal found ? Describe it. 
What does its hardness render it ? What are frequently made of it ? 
Whast is the kind ofooal dog up in Staffbidshife called? Why is it 
so called? 



A HTMN. 

Wherever, O Lord, we turn, 

Our eyes adoring see. 
In dews that fall, or stars that burn. 

Thy constant ministry. 

In ocean'^s trackless plidiis, 
In meadows fresh and fiiir. 

In solitudes where siloace reigns. 
Thy presence stall is th^e. 

But more divinely bright, 
Thine image, Lord, we trace 

Thy workings great and infinite, 
Within a world of grace. 

And richer songs of ours 
Shall now our homage prove, 

Extolling with our noblest powers 
The marvdis of thy love 
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CHILD AND BLIND 6BANDFATHEB. 

Though grandfather has long been blind, 

And his few locks are gray. 
He loves to feel the summer wind 

Round his pale temples play. 

We'll lead him to some quiet place, 

Some un&equeQted nook, 
Where winds breathe soft, and wild flowers grace 

The borders of the brook. 

There he shall sit as in a dream, 

Though nought he can behold ; 
Till the brook's murmur— *it shiill seem 

The voice of friends of old. 

Think no more of them, aged man^ 

For here thou hast no friend ; 
Think-— since this life is but a span. 

Of joys that have no end. 

THE BUTTSflFLY. 

Child of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous flighty 
Mingling with her thou lov'st in fields of light ; 
And, where the flowers of paradise unfold. 
Quaff fragrant nectar frpm their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky. 
Expand and shut in silent ecstasy. 

Yet wert thou once a worm ; a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb, and slept ; 



And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph ki the Uaie of day* 

A M0TH£&'*S INJUNCTION ON PRESENTING HER SON 

WITH A BIBLE. 

Remember, lovei who gave thee this^ 

When other days shall come : 
When she who had thy earliest kiss 

Sleeps in her narrow homek 
Remember ^as a mother gave- 
The gift to one she-d die to sa^e. 

That mother spughl a pledge of lo-vey 

The holiest fi>r her son ; 
And from the gifts of Gfod ahoiire> 

She chose a goodly one. 
She chose, fox her beloved boy, 
The source of light, and life, and joy^ 

And bade him k6ep the gift,— ^that whan 

The parting hour diould come^ 
They might have hope to meet again, 

In an eternal home. 
She said his fiiith in that would be 
Sw^eet inoense to her memory. 

And should the scoffer, in his pride. 

Laugh that fbnd faith to scorn. 
And bid him cast the pledge aside> 

That he ftom youth had borne. 
She bade him pause, and ask his fareast, 
< |f he, or she, had loved him best ? 
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A parentis blessing on her son 

Goes wi^ this holy %hing ; 
The love that would retain the one 

Must to the other oling. 
Remember ! ^tis no idle toy, 
A mother^s gift — Remember^ boy { 

CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the momiikg, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend tis thine aid ! 

Star of the east, the horizon adoniing, 
Guide whete our infaint Redeemer is laid ! 

Cold on his x^radle the dew-drops are shining. 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ! 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining. 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all ! 

Say shall we yield him, in costly dey^^doa, 
OdouiB of Eldom, and ofiTiings divine ; 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean. 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

Tainly we offer each ample oblation ; 

Vainly with gold would his favour secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart'^s adoration. 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the pooh 

Brightest ^nd best of the sons of the morning, 
•Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ! 

Star of the east, the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 
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PARAPHRASE OF THE TWENTY-KINTH PSALM. 

Glory and praise to Jehovah on high ! 

Glory from all, through the earth and the sky ! 
Angels, approach Him in homage and duty ; 

Fall at the feet of your heavenly Kmg ; 
Saints, to His presence O throng, in the beauty 

Of holiness, — there all his mercies to sing ; 

Glory and praise to Jehovah on high ! 

Glory from all, through the earth and the sky ! 

The voice of Jehovah, majestic and loud, 

In thunders comes forth from his palace of cloud : 
That voice o'*er the silence of ocean is breaking ; 

It rolls o'*er the waters, it bursts on the shore ; 
The forests are bending, the mountains are quaking ; 

And earth and her creatures standstill andadore. 

Glory and praise to Jehovah on high ! 

Glory from all, through the earth and the sky ! 

The voice of Jehovah more sweetly is heard 

By saints in His temple attending His word.- 
He speaks not to them in the whirlwind or thunder ; 

He comes not to threaten, denounce, or reprove ; 
He comes with glad tidings of joy and of wonder ; 

He bids them be happy in Jesus'^s love. 

Glory and praise to Jehovah on high ! 

Glory from all, through the earth and the sky ! 
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EXERCISES IN SPELLING. 

An my us me it ye he by to of in or at on up if 
oh do is no am so be thy tne him her you his our 
its who yet but for out nor and own aid may can 
yes nay was not art are had let now has why yea 
they mine them thee thou that this what your ours 
whom hers from both down self with else dost doth 
does will must wilt hast wast most more when then 
here been hath were thine yours their which whose 
those didst since canst could ought would shall shalt 
hence where round hadst there theirs selves should 
whence thence though. 

Tongue lungs skull brain lip throat head mouth 
neck hair nose chin jaws cheek skin bone eye gums 
blood face teeth ear brow tooth foot wrist calves fist 
calf ioint nail shin leg beard knee thumb vein limb 
hand sole toe breast arm heart back feet flesh lamb 
veal beef cheese bread soup chop steak bun tart pie 
fowls ham pork broth greens beans pease roots leek 
food sauce salt. 

Shirt stays coat sleeve robe gown stock cap wig 
curl hat cue club boots shoes bag cloth serge watch 
gauze ring cloak silk stuff gloves crape hood chintz 
shift lace port ale mum beer gin shrub punch rum 
wine barm milk tea whey curds cream fruits date 
peach pear plum fig lime nut grapes. 

Fowl hawk wren kite thrush stork lark owl swan 
crow geese crane goose dove cock duck drake hen 
dog stag ape fawn hare deer hound goat doe lamb 
buck ewe roe ram hart hind sheep colt mare horse 
cat calf pig cow bull hog boar sow swine rat mice 
mouse fox wolf bear worm moth mite ant bee drone 
wasp fly eft snake frog gnat toad mole shark whale 
sole eel fish cod trout skate sprat pike roach perch 
shrimp carp. 

Oak ash fir beech elm birch plane palm date bay 

N 
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cork pink rose quince yew pot pan tub dish cup jug 
mug plate jack spit pail brush spoons tray broom 
fprks Knives mat bass mop print clock tongs chest 
wood coals box fire grate desk sheets bed well pump 
blench stool chair yard rails floor beam hearth joist 
s^ep stair hinge lock bolt pane sash eaves slate tile 
ridge roof waU hall vault room press. 

Kood perch league ell mile pace span palm rod 
inch grain stone truss clove wey weight ounce dram 
pound crown groat pint gill butt pipe quart tierce 
ton peck ream quires mross score hour month time 
day week age year night noon dawn sun moon stars 
girl son boy child men wife man aunt heir niece, 

Fleet yacht boat brig sledge ship sloop friend, 
liurse bride clerk maid sir cook chaise dray cart wheel 
frame nave pole spoke buoy prow stem deck sail keel 
hold rope mast helm strength air soil towns laws 
dress arts lakes arms squares lanes streets troops 
horse foot guards duke king earl queen prince knight 
count lord judge mate. 

. Sing draw sob trip cry skip laugh dance sew count 
play read fetch write bring paint take go stand ait 
come rise move spring like jump hate leap love fly 
death walk run grief lie boil fit fold want thirst 
bruise sword scratch war scar plague cut word sloth 
theft gout craft pain guilt wrath rage faith hope 
dread awe fear thrift bliss care peace taste sense 
love joy fail wake know clean snore dream brush 
wipe learn teach spin knit sleep yawn gape groaa 
work roar dress. 

. Speak tell say talk buy fast win save sup Bpeod^ 
sell owe gain lose lend dine eat drink beat think hear 
smell see feel taste praise whip curse look bless not^ 
view give dwell wield cleave yield use charge quit 
breed put shield neigh make join care bid get grieve 
pray kill ask fight beg wear long swear hope scold 
Bear wish tear; 
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' Took tan mew went lay feign stood came sat i^se 
build quench spring strive sctape sprang cross leap 
yelp TOW thwart flew scheme slay squeeze scan gnasn 
smite please sneeze glow spoil flee show frame spun 
spent got bred bad blest lost span slept, bought 
ihought fought. stroTe wore saw feU drunk wrote drew 
drink heard swore smote Um slew told ate sung sang 
knew said bore' fled cleft gave won taught brought. 

.Oreen brown ted faiue black pink white bay pale 
dun gray rare dead flat nice quaint stale weu new 
me sick frail kind calm warm cold hot plain free 
just frank &ir stiff sharp grave sour sweet dry moist 
wet gay foil cheap dear wrong false true dumb deaf 
blihd raw salt fresh sure stout bold lame tough due 
fit brave sly drunk mad queer odd arch foid close 
riiut clean slow quick. : 

^ High tidl long broad short small ht^ wide this 
^ick great fiit lean large much most more best good 
bad worse worst less least one two three four five 
six seven eight nine ten rough aipt rude blunt clear 
weak young* dd' strong {dump square round diiK 
wise slirewd. 

' About below other hefsdif beside over another 
its^ besides under ourselves beneath yourselves into 
before myself unto thyself behind upon themselves 
himself above after thither towards hither among 
without betwixt within whether between whithei^ 
backward likewise also forward although downward 
neither upward either thorough already together 
seldom except perhaps however imless wherefore 
never enough ever because often therefore. 

Primrose violet blossom balsam cowslip wallflower 
hyacmth crocus carnation jessamine polyanthus 
marigold lily daisy tuUp teaboard fryingpan cruet pic-' 
ture bucket cistern besom carpet trevet oilcloth rub-^ 
ber iron alder faaiel willow poplar walnut cypress 
cedarholly myrtle maple olive honeysuckle. 
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Jelly piddes honey gravy sugar sweetmeats vinegar 
pottage pepper chesnuts medlar melon currants le- 
mon orange berry victuals apple almonds raisins 
cherry gruel bacon mutton pancake chickens cheese- 
cake butter custard sinew artery temples featnre 
windpipe forehead knuckle dimple shoulder finger 
nostnls elbow liver garters ringlet stockings button 
buckles waistcoat ruffle nightcap tudcer sptmf^ 
necklace ribbon bracelet diamonds earrings jewds. 

Liquids whisky liquors cider brandy peny spirits 
sherry negus porter coffee water cocoa taUe garden 
pillow bedstead curtains fumiture bolster bedpost 
blankets orchard cupola knockergarret cellar diimney 
ceiling window rafter cupboard candbsddc poker 
drawers basket bureau cabinet gridiron shovel copper 
bellows kettle fender boiler closet parlour kitchen 
drawingro<Hn bookcase bedchamber library dining- 
room study storeroom pantry nursery buttery 
laundry. 

Parrot nightmgale turkey ganda goshng peacock 
pheasant linnet turtle pullet chicken, eagle vulture 
pigeon owlet raven robin cuckoo swallow magpie 
sparrow goldfinch hedgehog otter ferret porcupme 
beaver weasd badger dormouse rabbit polecat 
squirrel lion lioness panther rhinoceros dromedary 
elephant camel leopard unicorn ti^er tigress mastiff 
buffalo pony monkey bullock spaniel heifer madcerel 
haddock herring waiting muscle flounder tortoise 
lobster salmon turbot gudgeon sturgeon cockle dol^ 
phin crocodile butterfly insect hornet emmet pismire 
serpent adder maggot caterpillar grasshopper lisard. 

Companion woman comrade successor acquaint- 
ance progenitors relation ancestors women step^ 
mother grandson godfather cousin nephew grand- 
child sister granddaughter father daughter husband 
mother uncle children brother bridegroom wooer 
virgin suitor bachelor admirer kver sweetheart 
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governess mistress tutor, gentl^an footman' master 
liousekeeper widow butler madam widower steward 
laundress scullion washerwoman c6achman huntsman 
chambermmd postilion nurse chairman housemsud 
liveryman. 

Compass hammock ballast steerage cabin streamer 
anchor hatdies pulley bowsprit vessel sculler frigate 
lighter privateer tender galley transport harness axle^ 
ti^ee wa^;bn madiine litter chariot sedan landau 
dimate government inhabitants history religion 
revenue manners titles fossils palaces minerals riv^s 
mountains curiosities villages antiquities manufac-^ 
tures eities staples provinces universities commodi- 
ties character commerce. 

Shepherd coachman drayman ploughman carter 
husbandman labourer farmer carrier tobacconist 
haberdasher hatter draper mantuamaker hosier gro^ 
cer milliner clothier banker merchant doctor midwife 
surgeon chemist apothecary clergyman scrivener 
lawyer attorney undertaker schoolmaster upholsterer, 
cutler barber miUer glover gardener tailor shoemaker 
butcher brasier b^ker watchmaker limner jeweller 
paints coppersmith gilder blacksmith carver gold>^ 
sinith engraver smith, jockey cabinetmaker farrier 
jeiher turner vintner tanner weaver curriar mercer 
fiunder wright mason builder carpenter. 

Ma^trate chamberlain justice mayor alderman 
provost sheriff bailiff recorder general diancellor 
governor minister, commander admiral secretary^ 
emperor empress lady esquire princess baron bmronesfi^ 
dutchess viscountess viscount marquis marcl^iones^ 
eount^s marines mariner artiller3r army infantry 
navy cavalry dragoons steward . sailor purser mid^ 
ahipman pilot boatswain colonel comet major ensi^ 
captain lieutenant adjutant soldier sergeant grenadier 
drummer corporal fifer. 

n2 
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Sunday Monday Tuesday Wedneiday Thunday 
Friday Saturday January February March April 
May June July August September October No- 
rember December Christmas Easter Whitsuntide 
Midsummer Michaelmas Martinmas Candlemas 
noble moidore quarter guinea sbillinff penny half- 
penny farthing scruple pennyweight hundred acre 
furlong cubit degree fathom barrel hogshead firkin 
puncheon kilderkin anker rundlet bushel pottle 
chaldron seasons winter seedtime summer autumn 
barrest morning afWnoon evening forenoon twilight 
dozen minute century. 

' Malice enmity envy animosity malevolence con« 
tempt revenge disgust fury impetuosity hatred mis- 
trust anger harmony delight contentment happiness 
quietness rapture melody concord gratitude gentle- 
ness deference meekness respect prudence humility 
regard piety friendship frugality economy watchflal- 
ness despair wantonness cowardice lying hudness 
gluttony covetousness drunkenness injustice deceit 
falsehood cunning meanness baseness dulness im- 
penitence wickedness obduracy blasphemy contu- 
macy obstinacy jealousy impiety cruelty peijury 
xiemorse. 

. Curiosity capacity kindness ability goodness in^ 
dustry diligence discernment assiduity sensiUlity 
understanding feeling wisdom virtue judgment know- 
ledge fancy humour learning decorum constancy 
regularity decency temperance honour sobrie^ nag* 
HM^imity courage heroism fortitude affabUity heasA* 
eence justice poUteness pity mercy charity philan* 
thropy civility liberality frankness veracity greatness 
sincerity generosity. 

Busy study bury bandy weary envy employ fancy 
enjoy bully annoy sally carry dally ferry rally con- 
vey pity parley obey spatter chasten scatter dwindle 
squander correct trouble flatter sprinkle glitter sus* 
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pend reprieve T^iease belieye deceive delight leoeive 
enlaige oonoeive happen rdieve design indict resign 
order temper conqner blazon practise restore rantth 
possess observe ulow conjoin entice mispenjt gather 
agreed beseech forgot suffice forgave bellow invite 
luUow labour hoUow. 

' Complain dismiss abstain welcome abhor marry 
whistle refresh wi^stle renew jostle create confide 
fasten agree settle r^ose stablish quarrel forfeit 
wrangle revere respect gather scatter forgive c^nfort 
confess commend pardon support publi^ oblige con* 
demn slander excel secrete reckon recruit marvel 
nonsuit extol dispose vary mortg^e disjoin strangle 
unite lai^^sh scruple direct scribble protect contrive 
firustrate kindle shelter confine. 

Convulsion rheumatism colic asthma paliy pleurisy 
scurvy toothach dropsy headach chincough jaundice 
measles fever smallpox torment sickness agony tor* 
ture disease anguish distemper hunger pestilence 
nakedness murder fiunine uneasiness trouble sorrow 
distress ruin misfortune mehmcholy accident lunacy 
apoplexy madness catarrh phthisis leprosy whitlow 
fiilKngsickness swelling. 

Honest lively hearty sprightly downright funny 
merry gloomy droughty peevish bitter stormy bois- 
terous suhry tempestuous windy ahve beneficent 
humane charitable benevolent rotten sober fantastic 
scarlet yeUow craay lunatic orange violet pUrple better 
serious little fovmal narrow forward jolly stipbhcnm 
insolent handsome genteel oblong saucy heavy im* 
pudent ugly cunning. 

Humanize characterize modernize sadrize signalize 
agonize civilize fertilize tantalize criticise sacrifice 
catechise advertise investigate demonstrate accom- 
modate imitate elucidate derogate authenticate de- 
dicate prevaricate hesitate commimicate animate 
anticipate supplicate stipulate penetrate abdicate 
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oiroulate peqpetrate ruBEmiate diBtiiigmah'prgudioe 
eoUinguish constitute relinquish institute recompense 
reconcile metamorphose recommend. 
' Interpret interpose interleave intervene contribute 
distribute prohibit procrastinate prognosticate Gup< 
ersede superscribe superintend supecabound supers 
add persecute perambulate perseyere dissemble re- 
semble prc^stahlish precipitate pre-exist predeter^ 
mine pre-engaee preordain prosecute discourage dis- 
continue disinherit disembogue disoblige disengage 
disallow disencumber dispirit disavow disentangle di&T 
obey misapply rely prophesy apply occupy indem- 
nify dray stupify decry diversify multiply personify, 
comply exemplify supply disqualify imply fortify 
magnify pacify certify testify rectify qualiiy s^^nif^ 
beautify edify justify crucify purify misinfbrm mis- 
behave misconstrue misicepi^sent misapprehend mis^ 
conceive counterpoise countermine counterbalance 
circumscribe circumvents 

. Merciless quarrelsome doubtless adventuresome 
toothless foolish bottolnless childish . wholesome 
thoughtless questionless fiieodless graceless mind-; 
less thriftless hopeful ^bountiful fiuthful plenldful 
dutiful merciful grateful doubtfi^ peaceful wonder- 
ful malign benign condign uncertain.airy proper laay 
ancient diligent happy negligent noisy tender quiet 
wanton hardy open hostile certain dirty warlike 
robu0t UntraotaUe able unoonquerable stable table 
disproportionable disable ungovernable disputable 
unextiaguishable indisputable irreproveaUe reputable 
moveable dfsreputable teachable womanish buckish 
heathenish warmish. 

: Eleven thirteen fourteen fifteen sixteen seventeen 
eighteen nineteen twenty thirty forty fifty sixty se? 
reoty eighty ninety hundred thousand second ser 
ventn eleventh thirteenth fourteenth fifteenth six- 
teenth seventeenth eighteenth nineteenth twentieth 
lirtieth fortieth fiftieth sixtieth seventieth eightieth 
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ninetieth hundredth thousandth single double treble 
quadmjde quintuple everf many. 
. Thirsty wlutary dirty judiciary pretty customary 
involuntary argumentatiye pecuniary mterrogatiye 
-iiopeicussiTe evasiire derogative appr^ensive incom- 
jauQicative decisive foreboding luausirieallseeingpaa- 
^ve persua^ve disobligii^ talkative unavailing, pen- 
'sive undermost uppermost simple supple misbecoming 
unphllosophically comprehensively alphabetically in- 
terrogatively disadvantageously deservedly ivitty in- 
yariabiy almigh^ spongy unexpectedly quisggy dis- 
interestedly muddy. 

Matthew Mark Luke Hugh Moses Edward 
Aaron Timothy Humphrey Philip Ebenezer Daniel 
Franos Robert Peter Paid Henry David Andrew 
George Annuel John Mj«hael Charles SUnon WiUiam 
Thomas James Walter Ferdinand Ralph Lewis Jo- 
seph Alexander Jonathan Benjamin Zechariah Pa- 
tnck Obadiah Abraham Jeremiah Job Isaac Stephen 
Adam Jacob Joshua Riehard Gregovy Frederick 
Edmund Gal^iel Augustus. 
^ Jane Rhoda Abigail Lettice Teresa Dorcas Phil- 
lis Hannah Sophia Caroline Amelia Henrietta Au- 
gusta Isabella Rachel Frances Catherine Charlotte 
Eleanor Lydia Rebecca Martha Susan Ann Sarah 
Mary Margaret Magdalepe Helen Cloe Barbara 
Rosalinda Joan Rosetta Margery Louisa Jessy 
Priscilla Phoebe Arabella Elizabeth Matilda Euphe- 
mia Penelope Deborah Grace Lucretia. 

Scotland, EJdinburgh-^England, London^^^Iie^ 
land, Dublin«^Rusgia, Petersburgh— ^Spain^ Ma<- 
drid — Poland, Warsaw^— Sweden, Stockholm — Hol- 
land, Amsterdam — Portugal, Lisbon — France, Pa- 
ris — ^Austria, Vienna — Turkey, Constantinople— 
Switierland, Berne —*- Belgium, Brusaels-^Praf* 
sia, Berlin — Denmark, Copeoliagen-^Italy, Rom^ 
—Norway, Christiania. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America. 
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WORDS THB SAME .OR NBARI.T THS 8AUB IK SOUND, 
BUT DIPF^RBNT IN BPKLLINO AND SIGNIFICATION. 

Ail, U> be rick ; Ale, maU liquor. Aur^ the air 
mosphere; ^re^ before; E'^er, ever; THeiTy to an 
estate. All, the whole ; Awl, cobbler's tool. Altar^ 
for sacrifice ; Alter, to change. Ascent, steepness ; 
Aksseoty consent. Bacon, swim^sjlesh; B»kai, in 
tm even. .Boil, surety; Bale, of sUk. Ball, a 
round . body ; . Bawl, to cry out Bare, naked i 
Ti^T,abeast. BsUze^ of woollen; 'Bays^ bay trees ; 
Base, vile; Bass, in music. Be, toessist ; Bee^ an 
inseci. Bean, a fop ; Bow, to shoot with. Beer^ 
malt drink ; Bier, for the dead. Betry, a small 
fruit ; Bury, to inter. Blew, did blow ; Blue, a 
colour. Boar, a inaJa sow ; Bc»e, ^o tor^ a hok» 
Board, a plank; Bored, did bore. Bough, a 
branch ; Bow, to bend. Buy, to purchase ; By, 
near. Bread, to eat ; Bred, brought up. Bruise, 
to hurt; Brews, doth brew. Borough or burgh, 
« corporate town ; Burrow, a rabbit cover. Call, 
by name ; Caul, of a wig or bowels. * Cannon, a 
great gun ; Canon, a 7ttle of law. Ceiling, of a 
room ; Sealing, of a letter. Cellar, a vatdt ; Sell- 
er, that sells. Chased, did chase ; Chaste, conti-- 
nent. Chews, doth chew ; Choose, to cull or pick. 
Choir, a set of singers ; Quire, of paper. Cboler, 
wra^h ; Cdlar, for the neck* Chord, in music ; 
Cord, a small rope. Scion, a young shoot ; Sioff,' 
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acify. Cite,' to summon; Sights seeing ; Site, ^f- 
tuaiion. . Clause, a part ; CUws, talons. Climb, 
to clamber up ; Clime, dimate. Coarse, notjine ; 
Course, race or way. Council, - an assembly / 
Counsel, advice^ to advise or direct. Ctousin, a re-' 
latfcn ; Cozen, to cheat. Cygnet, a young swan / 
Signet,\ a seal. Dane, a native of Denmark / 
Deign, voudisafe. Dear, costly, beloved; Deer, a 
sfyig or hind. Dew, on the grass ; Due, om/ng. Doe, 
she-de^ ; Dough, paste (^ bread unbaked. Done, 
performed; Dun, a colour.' Eaten, sweUlowed/ 
Eton, a town. Yew, « tree ; You, yourself Eye, 
to see with ; \, myself. Fane, a temple ; Fain, df- 
s^roui ; Feign, to dissemble: Faint, weary; Feint, 
a pretence. Fair, handsoriM ; Fare, food, f'eat, 
eoepkit ; . Feet, of the body. Fillip, fi;i^^ the finger ; 
Philip, a marCs name. Fir, a tree; Fur, of mid 
beasts. Flea> aw insect; Flee, to fly. F}our, for 
bread ; Flower, of the field. Foul, filthy ; Fowl; 
a bird. Frays, quarrels ; Phrase, a sentence. 
Frieze, a kind of doth; Free^, to congeal. Furs, 
tJie plural for fur ; Furae, a prickly shrub. Gall, 
bUe; Gaul, a Frenchman. Gilt, gilded; Guilt, 
^in. Gnat, a stinging fly ; Nat, Nathaniels Orate, 
for coats ; Great, large. Greater, larger ; Grater, 
Jbr nutfneg. Groan, hard sigh ; Grown, increas0d4 
Hail^ frossefi. water ; Hale, healthy. Hair, of the. 
head ; Hare, animhdof chasei Hall, a great room ; 
Haul, Ui pull. Hart, deer; Heart, part of tie 
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body. Heal, to cute ; Heel, of a shoe dr fbi>i ; 
He^U, he wiU* Hear, to hearken ; HeiPe, %n this 
pUice. Heard, did hear ; Herd> of cattle. Hew, 
to cut ; Hue^ colour ; Hugh, a tMmCs name. Hie, 
to haste ; High, Ai/Sy. Higher, more high ; Hire, 
wagee* Him, a person; Hymn, a godky eong.- 
Houc> (tf the day : Our, our own. 1^11, / will ; 
Aisle, iof a ckureh ; Isle, an island. In, within ,- 
Inn, a public house. Indite, to compose ; Indict, 
to impeach. Kill, to murder ; On, to dry.mali 
in. KjjAp^ to bite ; liMip^ a short sleep. Km^ve^a 
rogue; Nave, of a wheel or church. Knell, jxim^ 
ingbeU; Nell, i&feanor. Knew, did AmotD ; New, 
fio^ f9om or .used* Knight, a title of honour ; 
Niglvt, darhiess. Knot, hard part in wood ; Not, 
denifmg. JLaaw^ to understand ;.Vlo9 nay. Lade, 
to load ; Laid, placed. Leak, to ran out : Leek, 
a irtnd of onion. Lead, 9iie/a2 / Led, conducted. 
Lesson, in reading; Lessen, to make less. Liar, 
a false story teUer; Lier, in wait ; Ljrre, a harp. 
Limb, leg or arm ; Limn, to paint. Lo, behold ; 
Low, m^an, humble. Made^Jlnished ; Maid, a t^r* 
gin. Main, chief; Mane, q^ a horse. Mail, air^ 
tnofM* ; Male, he or him. Mare, she of the horse ; 
Mayor, of a town. Marshal, head general; Mar- 
tial, warlike. Mean, of small valtte ; Mien, ap-. 
pearance. TAeat^ Jlesh ; Meet, to come up to. Med- 
lar, a fruit ; Meddler, a busy body. Mews, as a 
«*^; Muse, to think. Might, power; Mite, in 
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It may be necessary here to state, before proceeding to give direc- 
tions, that the following roles do not apply universally ; but that 
they rdate to certain words only, which, from their similarity, may 
be classed with propriety, and rules given for pronouncing them, 
•^^'^ugh some of such rules are directly contrary to those in the 
'lirird Book, yet it is necessary to give them as rules, to avoid the 
immense number of exceptions that would otherwise occur in the 
lessons. When two rules may be applied to a word from the way in 
which it is speUed, the child is to be told the proper one for the par- 
ticular word, that he may giv» it the true pronunciation. 

Page 8.^— The class of words in this page is to be taught by certain 
mles, viz. that u after r sounds like oo ; as in rtdif, which is pronounceid 
as if spelled root f that e and o before n, in the last syllable of a word) 
are silent, and the n must be pronounced with the preceding syllable ; 
as, laAren, niMOfi, pronounced takth masn ; that g and h are silent, 
and the double vowel pronounced as previously taught ; as if augtU^ 
eighty were printed a«/, eit^ &c. 

Page 4.-— Words forming exceptions to the ruks given in the 
author's elementary books are collected and placed before the lessons 
in which they occur, that the pupil may be made well acquainted 
with them, before proceeding to read the lessons. 

Page 13. — The rules for pronouncing the words in this class, and 
those words that are spelled in a similar manner, are, that t before r 
and another consonant, has the shut sound of «, as mfirmy it is pro- 
nounced as if spelling ferm ; that / between s and / is silent, and like- 
wise when between s and en, as in castle^ listetiy pronounced casU 
lUn ; and that the double vowel ey^ at the end of a word of more than 
one syllable, has the name sound of e, as in bar^4ey^ which Is pro- 
nounced as if spelled bar^'ie* 
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The FiROT Book for Childr«iK. 3d Editioiu Fiii^M* 

The SfiooKD Book for Children. Sd Bditkn. 4di 

The Tbiro Book for Children. 3d Edition It. 

An AstnuoT of Gsniebal Gbogbayby ; oonpreheDding 
« meie minute Desmption of the Britiflb JSmpirej for 
die Use of Junior ClasMS. Fourth BditioB. Price la. 



• *^ Th« F6ur Books tot Chikhna contaiB a ocaqplel* and Ismii^oitfl 
siMdjds of Bngliab pMHitineUUoiK Mnuiged in tudi a manner as tti 
Mt the pupily by maf gfadatkms, frem the limplflit elemenU of the 
language to the moat diflicalt combinationk.^Tbs Cieoigmpby em* 
braces all that is important and easentiaL — Both the matter and the 
arrangement of these books meet with our decided approbation.**—. 
Mdinburgh Advertiser* 

^' The Geogr^»hy, though altogether an unpretending little work, 
contains every thing requisite in a tcJttJxtoky and nothing r^un- 
dant. — We are enabled to bestow upon them our highest approba- 
tion, — and we have no doubt that our opinion will soon be echoed 
ftom every quarter of the \ingMoxxu**— Edinburgh Evening Poti, 

'^ This series of elementary works appears to Be very judiciously 
adapted for the expanding minds of children* The Abstract of Geo- 
graphy is compiled with great care, and gives a clear view of the 
principles of this interesting study.**— fc^tn^r^A Evening Caurant, 

** They fbrm a complete series of jnvenUe school-books, and we 
hesitate not to say, that they are well worthy of the consldeiation of 
all parochial and elementary schoolmasters.**— Co/i^dbntan Mercury, ' 

*^ The mode of arrangement also is as judicious as the materials 
are excellent, and the Geography is at once concise and comprehen-' 
sive.**— £c/tn6t<r^A Observer, 

** The bsNoks before us are the works of a gentleman of high pro- 
fessional attainments, united with extensive experience ; and, as such, 
cannot fail to be valuable. The Geography, though pretending to be 
a mere outline for junior classes, may be perused with advantage by 
the more advanced student* We recommend these little books to 
*he attention of aU who are intrasled with the cdnsation of youth.** 

Edinburgh Weeklg Jeumal> 



